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HEN Rotarians en route to the International 
Convention cet within a mile of Edinburgh 
town, they will have much to keep them occupied. 


lor that reason it is advisable before they leave home to 
reserve accommodations at Hotel McAlpin, to receive them 
in New York before they sail and again when their steps 
are homeward bound. By so doing they will have a de- 
lightful stay in New York's finest hote!—one that naturally 
has a warm spot in its heart for all Rotarians. 


The New York Rotary headquarters on the 22nd floor is a great 
convenience. Put an “*R” after your name in the register and 
leave the rest to the management of the hotel. 


Hotel M‘ALPIN 


Proadway at 347 Street, New York 
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We don’t know how long 
Kewanee Boilers will last. 


We have only been making 
them for thirty years. 





KEWANEE BOILERS 


Burn Any Coal You Can Get 











KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


se be 


i KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
F Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners, Tabasco Water Heaters 
\ BRANCHES: 
5 CHICAGO Market and by = Sts. ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. PITTSBURGH 935 Oliver Bldg. 
: NEW YORK W. 42nd St. MINNEAPOLIS 708 Builders Exchange DALLAS Southwestern Life Bldg. 
DES MOINES 319 Hubbell Bldg. WASHINGTON, D.C. 534 Southern Bldg. DETROIT 1925 Ford Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. SALT LAKE CITY Scott Bldg. TOLEDO 629 Nicholas Bide. 
INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bidg. CLEVELAND 706 Rese Bids. 


ATLANTA, GA. 1524-25 Candler Bidg. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES —The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., Vancouver, B,C. 
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(Patent Applied For) 


CONVENIENTLY useful garment, of suitable material, serving 
every purpose of overalls, and more; doing just as much as coveralls, 
and cooler. It is an apron absolutely controlled. Easily and quickly 

slipped on. Just one button, then tie the apronstring. One size for all. 
Adjustable for stout or slim, short or tall. Comfortably cool. Gives every 
protection. Easily and quickly folded into a small roll and requires but 
little room in the auto pocket. Made for the business man who does 
emergency work with his car, or other work, because he has a chance, 
wants to and likes to. 

Every man has a hobby and wants to work it out without soiling or spoiling his clothes. The 


| their own story, showing a few of the many uses to which the Apronall may 


strations tell 
put Those who like to work in the garden or around their own car will find it equally 


desirable and convenient. 
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Protects the trousers, the entire front and the sleeves; leaves the back bile owner to have one of these emergency garments as a try-out. Just to 
open for easy action. Cool and comfortable rhe Apronall is one of the introduce it we are offering the readers of this magazine a special bargain 
many valuable products of the Burlington Blanket Company factory. It with a premium as indicated below. We will ship one pair Apronalls by 
measures up to our standard of value and qualit We want every automo- parcel post anywhere in the United States under this introductory plan. 






Keep Clean, Gool and Comfortable While You Work 


After your job is finished you will want to polish your shoes before what it costs to clean your clothes. You know the advantage and the 
getting into your car or returning te business, and for this purpose another pleasing effect of polished shoes. Before we supply the trade through our 
very useful article, the Burlington Shoe Polisher will be found very con- regular established channels, we are offering the consumer, for introductory 
venient and serviceable, as the illustration below indicates. This article purposes, this special bargain. 
measures up to Burlington quality and is the product of our factory. You 
may have one of the Burlington Shoe Polishers without cost, just as a 
premium with your order for one pair of Apronalls, price $2.00. You know 








Price of the Shoe Polisher alone is 25 cents postpaid; price of the Apronall 
is $2.00. Order Apronall now and you get the Shoe Polisher free. Address 



















Burlington Blanket Company 
Burlington, Wis. 


We also manufacture the famous Stay- 
On Burlington Blankets for horses 
and cattle. Thirty years “at it.” 
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Facts and Slogans 
By Walter S. Blauvelt 


OTARIAN BLAUVELT 
of the Indiana ( ( ke 


O true Rotarian will question the truth of 
our slogan, “He profits most who serves 
best,” provided the word de- 
fined to include spiritual gain as well as ma- 
terial gain, giving to each its relative value 

Spiritual gains, both to the individual 
and society, are of vastly more permanent 
value than material gains. The “impondera- 
bles” which the Imperial Germany of Kaiser 
Wilhelm neither possessed nor valued, were 


“profits” is 








ed 
proven by the war to be more important than the material 
possessions and preparations upon which they staked their 


all. If, however, the term “profits” is to be limited to 
the ordinary use of the term by the business man in his 
financial statements and by the Government in collecting 
taxes, our slogan is an expression of hope rather than a 
statement of fact. In a rightly ordered world, profits in the 
strictly material sense, would be directly proportioned to 
the value of the service rendered. Every true Rotarian 
should “face facts fearlessly,” analyze conditions accurately 
and then act so to change existing politico-economic condi- 
tions that the Rotary slogan might become a statement of 
fact when applied to material profits, as it always has been 
when applied to spiritual benefits. 


UR slogan now bears the same relation to the actual 

facts of business life that the Preamble to the Con- 
stitution, and Lincoln’s immortal words about “government 
of the people, for the people and by the people” bear to 
the actual politico-economic environment established by our 
laws, and that the Sermon on the Mount bears to the social 
environment which professed followers of the Nazarene 
maintain. ' 

We have heard much of profiteering by certain classes 
of business men and of wage earners engaged in numerous 
occupations ; and there is some truth in these charges. They 
give the lie to our slogan; for profiteering is exacting 
profit in excess of the value of the service rendered. 

That we have not succeeded completely in establish- 
ing justice, in promoting domestic tranquility and in secur- 
ing for ourselves and our posterity all the blessings of lib- 
erty, is obvious to every reader of the newspapers; and 
that our conduct is not in perfect harmony with the Golden 
Rule needs no demonstration. 


HALL we then say that the principles of the Rotary 
Club, of Government and of Christianity have failed? 
No! They have not been fairly tried. The real difficulty 





of Terre Haute 18 Preside 
and Gas Company 

is that we are all ictured \ the I. W \\ fallacy that 
we can overcome the ills from which we suffer by direct 
iction against them. The princiy ditference between 
the I. W. W. program and our own is one of method rathet 
than of iliveagha ind is traceable to our relative posi- 
tions. 

Our class controls the government—the law-making 
and law- enforcing agencies ; hence we le cislate igainst evils 


which oppress us, but generally we fail materially to reduce 


them, or else cause more serious difficulties than those which 
we remove. The I. W. W. leader | sense enoush to see 
that our methods are a failure and then he jumps to the 


wrong conclusion that the ills 
suffers can only be 
Chen in turn, we. 


from which the 
overcome by over 


proletariat 
turning Government 


with equal folly, pass laws 


| more stringent 


against Bolshevist agitators, ¥ do nothing to remove the 
causes which are be increasing numbers of useful 
workers into revolutionary outlaws 
HE many. avoidable evils from which we suffer, and 
they are more serious than those which are inevitable, 
arise from two causes; our character and our laws. Now 
while it is true that our laws reflect the character of our 


people, it is equally true that the character of our people, 
as evidenced by their acts, is very largely determined by the 
legal environment in which they live and act. 

We all act in harmony with the fundamental law of 
human nature that men strive to satisfy their desires by 
the method which appears least repugnant. Wise laws 
would establish an environment in which normal men could 
more easily satisfy legitimate desires by performing useful 
services for their fellows than by hindering others from 
performing such service. 

To procure during his working career an income suffi- 
cient for himself and dependents, and a surplus to provide 
a competency for his dependents and for old age, is a 
legitimate desire of the normal: man. There are two 
methods by which man may strive to achieve this desire; 
he can engage in productive industry and save a part of his 
income therefrom, or he can scheme to acquire wealth from 
those who do produce it. Wealth may be secured by em- 
ploying the economic means, i. e., productive labor, or by 
using the political means which give some the legal right 
to exact toll from the labors of their fellows without ren- 
dering any service. 

So long as our laws make it easier for the shrewd man 
to acquire wealth lawfully from the productive labor of 
his fellows than by his own productive labor, the Rotary 
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slogan will remain an unrealized ideal. That this condition 
still exists may be illustrated in almost any industry. 


chant producers of bituminous coal made any profit; 
probably accurate records would show that the majority of 
operations were actually conducted at a loss during this 
period. In the production of coal these operators were per- 
forming a useful service. Yet, during this same period, 
undeveloped coal lands in the vicinity of operating mines 
were generally trebled in price. 

Who profited most, the operator who assumed the haz- 
ard of opening a mine, investing large sums in machinery 


f peeeeag the decade ending in 1914 few of the mer- 


and tipple and who performed the useful service of supply- 
ing railroads, industries and households with coal, or the 
speculator who owned without producing or rendering any 
other conceivable service? 

In the recent investigation of the anthracite industry, 
it was brought out that a considerable tonnage of coal was 
being sold at an actual loss by the producers, but that royal- 
ties varying from 25 cents to one dollar per ton were being 
paid to the heirs of former owners of farms and wild lands 
from which the coal was being mined 

Who performed the service, the operators who suf- 
fered a loss or the heirs who received the royalties? 


N the iron industry a similar condition prevails. In 
hearings at Washington it was brought out clearly that 
a considerable tonnage of iron ore which was needed for 
the prosecution of the war was being sold at a loss; yet 
royalties of 25 cents per ton and upward were collected. 
Who performed the service, the iron ore producers or 

the land owners who took the profits? 


} pare productive industries of Detroit have grown mar- 
velously during the past twenty years, attracting a 
rapidly growing population of workers. These industries 
have been generally prosperous, but the total profits from 
all productive industries have been less than the total profits 
accruing to the land owners during the same period. 

Who served best, the men engaged in the productive 
industries, owners and workers, or the land owners who 
got the greater profits but assumed none of the risks of 
industry ? 
| URING the decade before the war, we were constantly 

hearing that farming was unprofitable; that this was 
true was borne out by an investigation carried on by the 
Department of Agriculture; yet during this same period 
farm lands increased notably in price. 

Which was the service function, the relatively un- 
profitable production of wheat, corn, cotton and wool, or 
the highly profitable ownership of farm lands? 


LEADING merchant, after some thirty years of suc- 
cessful business in one of our largest cities told me, 
not long since, that had his firm invested their money in 
the site occupied by their store instead of assuming the 
hazards inherent in the merchandising service which they 
had rendered to their city, they would not only have escaped 
all of the worries incident to the conduct of a great business, 
but would have actually made a greater net profit. 
Which served the public best, the merchant, or the col- 
lector of ground rent who secured the greater profit? 
Think of the notoriously underpaid railroad men who 
devoted their labors of head and hand to the common car- 
rier service function and of the thrifty investors of the 
past decade who have served the public by assuming the 
hazards of such service by providing the funds necessary 
for railroad development and have seen these investments 
depreciate from year to year; then think of a few manipu- 
lators of railway policies who enriched themselves while 
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wrecking the roads they controlled; think also of the many 
land owners whose property value was increased many 
times because others assumed the hazards of building the 
railroad which made their property valuable. 

Did those who got the greater profits perform the bet- 
ter service? 

Is not the evidence clear that, considering only material 
profits, the Rotary slogan is an expression of an ideal, of 
a hope, rather than a statement of fact? But does the 
slogan truly represent our ideal? If so, should it not be- 
come our fixed purpose so to alter the politico-economic 
environment that the ideal expressed in the slogan may be 
realized not only in Heaven, but also in our income state- 
ments fF 


HAT conditions must be changed is evident to every 

observer ; we may determine whether the changes shall 
be brought about by such peaceful evolutionary processes 
as have distinguished the growing liberties of English speak- 
ing people, or by a violent revolutionary process in which 
those liberties will be imperiled. 

Those who believe in direct legislative action very curi- 
ously comprise diametrically opposing groups; our Tories 
or Bourbons, the backward-looking men of both parties, 
and our ultra-progressives, who, because they feel deeply 
but do not think clearly, favor all kinds of legal patent- 
medicines, minimum wage laws, government price control, 
old age pensions, sick and unemployment insurance, Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of a vast number of 
enterprises, etc. 

The former wish to abolish the free discussion of 
political problems. Having no ideas of their own, but being 
very comfortable under existing conditions, they would en- 
act and enforce laws curtailing freedom of speech and 
would attempt to overcome ideas by breaking heads. Re- 
formers of the latter type, seeing some particular evil which 
is the inevitable result of an underlying cause which they 
are too impatient to diagnose, rush forward with specific 
legislation to cure it without touching its cause. 

So we are constantly enacting new laws, each of which 
requires for its enforcement and interpretation a vast 
amount of labor; and the labor thus employed must be 
supported by exacting increasing tolls from those who are 
engaged in productive service; hence production decreases, 
costs increase, and the producers secure a smaller net re- 
ward for their service. Thus the purpose of the new laws 
is defeated. 


UCH laws are generally distinctly out of harmony with 

the old American ideals of liberty. The highest type 
of individual is one who depends upon his own exertions 
for the satisfaction of his desires, and whose desires are of 
a kind the satisfaction of which does not interfere with the 
opportunity of others to satisfy any proper ambition. Cod- 
dling legislation tending to relieve the individual from 
responsibility for his own actions, teaching him to depend 
upon the superior wisdom of legislators and Government 
agencies, makes good subjects, but poor citizens. 

A docile, unthinking, well-fed, comfortable proletariat 
was desired and trained by Wilhelm Hohenzollern. The 
development of such a class in the United States would be 
evidence of our abandonment of the love of individual 
liberty. 


HE cure for our ills must go deeper, but it is far sim- 

pler. It is only necessary gradually to change our sys- 
tem of taxation in such a way that the rewards of service 
will tend to increase and the profits from ownership without 
service will gradually decrease. Our laws have always 
favored the owner of land, including in this term all natural 
resources, at the expense of the user of the land and the 
consumer of his product. 

The owner of tools can secure profits only as he em- 
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ploys labor to use those tools in the production of com- 
modities which society requires. Failure to use tools for 
any considerable period inevitably involves loss to the 
owner. The owner of stocks of merchandise, under normal 
conditions, can only secure a profit as he transfers such 
merchandise to the people who desire it. If he withholds 
it from use for any great length of time, he inevitably in- 
curs a loss. The owner of land, however, is in a different 
class. Increasing population, greater business activity, im- 
proved transportation systems, a new school, a gas main, 
a telephone line, an improved park, or any other public 
benefit increases the possible profit of the land owner with- 
out his performance of any service to the community, or his 
assumption of risk in such service. 

By gradually increasing the tax on land values, the 
land owner’s power to collect profits without service will 
be curtailed. 


A increase of taxes on land values is naturally op- 
posed by those whose principal income is from land 
ownership. We all dislike to give up a legal right to get 
something for nothing, and the longer such a right has 
existed the more difficult is its eradication. But the right 
of a land owner to secure profits without service, is after 
all of less antiquity than the vested right of the slave owner 
to secure service without rendering any service in exchange ; 
for private property in slaves was recognized long before 
land titles came into existence. 

The effort to increase taxes on land is objected to as 
confiscation. The argument for increasing the taxation on 
land values is that it is the only practicable evolutionary 
method of abolishing the vested right of the land owner 
to confiscate for his own use a goodly share of the wealth 
produced by the labors of others. We have abolished the 


king, but we have retained royalties, the difference being 
that royalties now go into private pockets where formerly 
they were an important source of revenue to the State. 
Feudal tenure for the defense of the realm has been abol- 
ished, but ground rents still go to our landed aristocracy, 
and the users of the land are taxed both in production and 
in consumption, for the support of Government. 


HE eleventh article in our Code of Ethics reads, 

“Finally, believing in the universality of the Golden 
Rule, ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto ye, do ye even so unto them,’ we contend that society 
best holds together when equal opportunity is accorded all 
men in the natural resources of this planet.” The only way 
to secure that equal opportunity for all men in the natural 
resources of this planet is to stop taxing industry and thrift 
and to abolish, by increased taxation of land values, the 
vested right of the land owner to exact profits without 
service from those who serve by using the land. 

What are we going to do about it? We have confront- 
ing us the most serious situation which this country has 
faced in its entire history. 

Shall we foolishly attempt to stem the rising tide of 
democracy by shutting off discussion and adopting the 
methods formerly in vogue in Russia? 

Shall we enact the welfare legislation of the Hohen- 
zollerns in the vain attempt to secure a contented proletariat 
subservient to a wealthy ruling class? 

Or shall we by the simple evolutionary process of grad- 
ually shifting taxes from the products of labor to the legal 
privilege of ownership of land, make the motto of Rotary 
a statement of fact? Only thus can we establish an environ- 
ment in which the effort of each to satisfy his own desires 


will be successful in proportion as he serves his fellows. 


Fishing 
By Alan K. Schmidt 


a is a Chicago boy, the son of Rotarian “Smiddy” 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago. 


66 FR ISHING’” is more than a word—likewise, it is more 

than merely an explanation of the process of catching 
fish. The encyclopedia may divulge a lengthy treatise on the 
methods of angling, the proper time of year and hour of 
day when the best results may be obtained; but the most 
practical, interesting, and authentic first-hand informa- 
tion is obtained from lakes and rivers, which give the defini- 
tion to those who seek it, in experience, moods and in natural 
thrills, rather than in words. 


HAVE in mind a peak on which one may stand in view- 

ing “the best time to go fishing.” This peak overlooks a 
winding river, bordered on either side by a dense pine for- 
est, studded here and there with a few white birch trees. 
The sun is just beginning to sink, and many soft shadows are 
surreptitiously stealing thru the calm atmosphere. Down this 
river, slowly, silently, floats a boat containing two fisher- 
men, who cast their lines into the shady depths in their 
efforts to entice the wary “muskie” from his boulder 
home, to their lurid bait. Down, down the river, they 
silently float ; 
Just a’driftin’ kind o’ slow, 

Just a’dreamin’ as they go. 


ND it’s great fun to go driftin’ down the river, where 
—Zin-n-n-g! He’s on, and 





everything is quiet and 
then both mentally and physically, a fisherman is entirely 
changed. He is transformed, seemingly, from a lazy 
dreamer, perfectly at peace with the world, into the most 
alert, fighting man. His eyes gleam—every muscle is pre- 
pared, awaiting command. The rod is bent nearly double, 
and out in the river at the end of the line, is 
a monsterous ‘“muskie” 
ging, cutting thru the water, sometimes diving, sometimes 
breaking thru the surface with a swish and a swirl of water, 
showing his magnificent silvery scaled sides, in his desperate 
efforts to shake off the hook. The battle continues, the fish- 
erman “playing” his fish until it is exhausted and hauled into 
the boat. What are the thrills of an angler during the fight? 
They are unexplainable, but glorious. If you really wish 


to know—Go fishing! 


running in long dashes, tug- 


OU, no doubt, have seen the mystic fire of joy in a proud 
fisherman’s eye, but it is something that you will never 
understand, appreciate, or cherish until you go fishing. 


Copyrighted 1921 by the Author. 
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INNESOTA is climatically and geo- 
graphically well suited to a great variety 
and abundance of wild animal life. It 
is idle to mourn those that are gone. 


The bison and the eik, which were graz- 
ing animals, were inevitably forced to 


retire before the advent of agriculture. 
No regrets, either, will ever restore the 
passenger pigeon, the curlew or the swan. The upland 
plover is all but extinct 

There is much wild life, however, which is yet 
abundant. The moose still inhabits the greater part of 
his original range. The red deer is extremely abundant 
and widely distributed. Fur-bearing animals are plenti- 
ful. Waterfowl and shore birds, under wise Federal and 
State safeguards are being restored to their former num- 
bers. Grouse of various kinds have responded wonder- 
fully to protective measures. Fish are everywhere, and, 
owing to the method of propagation and distribution em- 
ployed by the State for many years, a number of species 
are much more widely distributed than in primitive times. 


HE VALUE of wild animal life is incalculable. The 

food value of the annual take of game is at least six 
million dollars a year; furs and peltries all of a million, 
and the services of insect and seed eating birds to agri- 
culture, forestry and horticulture must be many millions. 
The aggregate of commerce and trade resulting directly 
from hunting, fishing, touring and camping reaches sev- 
eral millions of dollars annually in this State alone. 


T MAY BE ASKED how the value of game may be 

determined. Under present laws it is comparatively 
easy to arrive at accurate estimates, reports being re- 
quired of all hunters, trappers, and commercial fisher- 
men. From these reports we learn that over two million 
wild ducks and nearly a million grouse are shot each open 
season, from fifteen to twenty thousand deer and moose, 
and over 800,000 fur bearing animals are taken annually, 
and 35 million pounds of fish. The number of hunters 
in quest of game was 109,843 in 1919 and about 140,000 
in 1920. 


ROTECTIVE REGULATIONS have been in effect 

many years and have been made more restrictive from 
time to time as conditions seemed to require; but still 
do not meet the needs of present conditions. We must 
realize at once the imminent danger of serious depletion 
or pay a heavy penalty. It is only recently that we have 
made serious attempt to enforce these regulations. They 
were for many years a dead letter on the statute books. 
When attempt was made to enforce them they became 
unpopular; but with an awakening of the public to a 
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PRESERVATION 


OF WILD LIFE 


CARLOS AVERY 


HIS article is from a paper read by Carlos Avery, 

Minnesota State Fish and Game Commissioner, before 

tary Club of Saint Paul. It gives an interesting in- 

conditions affecting the wild life in one of North 
America’s great hunting grounds. 


realization that game was going fast, game laws and their 
enforcement were approved by all good citizens. 

Minnesota uses al! the modern, approved methods of 
wild life protection and preservation. 

1. Game warden patrols for enforcement of regula- 
tions and restrictions are maintained, but not nearly as 
many as are needed. About fifty men are regularly em- 
ployed for the entire State. 

Game refuges and sanctuaries are being estab- 
lished where and when they can be made effective and 
are yielding excellent results. These shouid be largely 
increased as soon as provision is made for employing 
permanent patrols and game keepers. 

3. Artificial propagation is being extensively em- 
ployed with fish of a number of varieties and the ring- 
neck pheasant is being successfully reared and intro- 
duced. 

4. Closed seasons. are established whenever serious 
depletion threatens any species and in some cases re- 
markably good results have followed; but no sportsman 
favors closed seasons until other methods have been ex- 
hausted. 

5. Bag limits are fixed by law for all protected 
species. These are often too liberal. 

ENERALLY SPEAKING the most serious abuses 

consist in: 

1. Direct violation of the statutes fixing restrictions. 

2. Excessive indulgence in legal privileges. 

In order to decrease the violations of law more edu- 
cational propaganda is required, as well as enlargement 
of the warden force. Organization of game protective 
clubs is having a marked effect in creating the proper 
sentiment among hunters. The publication of suitable 
articles and reliable news matter by the press is doing 
much. 

The laws should be changed when necessary. For 
instance, our law now permits the catching of a number 
of valuable varieties of fish in spawning time. No surer 
method could be devised of exterminating fish. The law 
also permits the killing of either male or female deer of 
any age;—destructive, unscientific, barbarous. From 
now on only surplus males should be considered legiti- 
mate game by honorable sportsmen. 


RTIFICIAL propagation of native upland birds is 

only experimental. No practical success has as yet 

been attained. The breeding of the Asiatic or Chinese ring- 

neck pheasant is a practical success. This has been in pro- 

gress in this State for five years on a small scale. About 

8,000 birds have been liberated and a similar number of 
(Concluded on Page 286) 
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Hygiene of the Department of Health of Bridgeport, Con 
necticut, more than interesting. 


N presenting the subject of mouth hygiene 
for school children it will be necessary to 
mention but, briefly the prevalency of un- 
sanitary mouths and the resultant patho 
logical, local and systemic manifestations. 
The unhygienic condition of the mouths 
of the adults in our country is no more ap- 
palling than that of the millions of school 
children who are just starting in life. 

It is an accepted fact that insanitary 
mouth conditions are ever present in the average school 
child, and it remains to find the most practical solution to 
so universal a problem, for in reality dental caries is so prev- 
alent that it automatically takes 
first place in the long list of 
human ills with which we must 
contend, and the sum total of all 
other diseases cannot equal it. 
Ninety-five per cent, or over 
95,000,000 of people in this 
country are afflicted with dental 
caries, and but fifteen per cent 
of our people use a tooth brush. 


T is now universally conceded 

that the most conspicuous de- 
fect of the school child is the 
unhygienic condition of his 
mouth. Look at the report of 
the medical inspectors in the 
public schools who have made 
but a glancing examination of 
the mouths of our school children and you will find that 
decayed teeth outrank all other physical defects combined. 
Careful dental examinations reveal the fact that it is diffi- 
cult to find two school children out of a hundred with a 
sound set of teeth, and that the average is seven cavities 
per child. How to overcome this appalling condition, how 
to establish clean mouths, sound teeth and the tooth brush 
habit—this is the most important public health problem fac- 
ing the medical and dental professions and the educational 
authorities of today. 

The school dental clinic is, of course, the answer. But 
ideas differ regarding the service which such a clinic should 
render. The dental clinic which attempts to fill the teeth 
of school children usually fails in its purpose of helping the 
situation materially, because it is never possible to cope with 
the enormous number of children needing dental attention, 
and such a clinic resolves itself into a fine charity for a few. 
In Bridgeport, we had to face the problem of 20,000 chil- 
dren in the first five grades alone averaging seven cavities 
apiece, or 140,000 cavities. Even were wholesale extrac- 
tion considered, it would require two years for a corps of 
twenty-five dentists properly to restore these mouths to a 
healthful condition. 
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for the following reasons: 


Such an expensive proposition could not be considered 
first, city officials do not as yet 
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Dental Hygienist Giving Prophylactic Treatment 
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The most important reason seems to be, however, that 
even if funds were available, the 
task would be hopeless because 
it would not stop the flood at its 
source, but merely repair the 
damage after it had occurred 


df HERE were, of course, 
those who argued that 
among 20,000 children’ there 


would be a large number whose 
parents could afford to pay for 
dental services, and that the 
school dental clinic need only be 
conducted for poor children. 
Such an argument is most un 
democratic. When city officials 
appropriate city money for a 
dental clinic in the public schools, 
it 1s no more right to use that 
money to provide dental service for one class of children and 
exclude another than it would be to provide text books or 
pencils for one part of the children attending the public 
schools and not for the other. We have no public institution 
more sacred to the doctrine that all are free and equal than 
our public school system, and the true democracy of this 
system is violated when a charity is introduced into it. 


TILL, it cannot be denied that there are thousands of 

children who are sadly in need of dental service and 
whose parents can never afford to provide it, and it seems 
inhuman in this twentieth century to allow the poorer class 
of children to suffer as they do from toothache, but such 
relief cannot be dispensed thru the public schools any 
more than shoes and clothing can be supplied to the needy 
in this way. The solution of the situation lies only in the 
establishment of relief and repair clinics for the poor, 
either by private or municipal support, where all the work 
is acknowledged as a charity, and accepted as such. 


HEN it became established that it would be impos- 
_ sible to fill the decayed teeth of all our children, 
even in the first five grades, and that it was equally im- 
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possible to dispense charity under the roof of the pub- 
lic school, it became necessary to evolve a plan which could 
be incorporated as an active part of our great free educa- 
tional system. The result was the educational and preven- 
tive dental clinic—a plan whereby the municipality accepted 
one-half the responsibility, that of aiding and educating 
children in the prevention of decay, while the home care of 
the mouth and proper feeding was to be assumed by the 
child and his parent—a fifty-fifty basis. 

Before the operation of this clinic is described it may be 
well to review briefly the causes of dental caries and the 


most widely accepted methods of prevention. 


a. 


T has been frequently proven that 80 to 90 per cent of 

dental decay can be prevented by a system of extreme 
cleanliness and correct diet, especially in the elimination, or 
at least the restriction, of the consumption of free sugars. 
For thirty years we have known definitely that the actual 
cause of dental caries was the action of micro-organisms 
which reduce sugar and starches to lactic acid, a solvent of 
the cementing substance joining the enamel rods. The lactic 
acid, in turn, precipitates the mucin from the saliva upon 
the teeth, forming a glue-like protection or placque for the 
fermenting carbohydrates and micro-organisms. 

The bacterial placque is, then, regarded as the initial 
cause of dental caries. We know (1) that the frequent 
removal of placques and accretions from all of the surfaces 
of all the teeth by means of hand polishers is the most effi- 
cient means, aside from a correct diet, for the prevention 
of dental caries. (2) That the faithful use, daily, of the 
tooth brush, floss silk and a mouth wash (such as lime water 
prepared from coarse calcium oxide) is the best known 
means for the thoro removal of food debris and the dis- 
solution of mucin. (3) That nearly all micro-organisms in 
the human mouth are harmless if deprived of a pabulum, 
such as food debris, upon which to feed, develop and mul- 
tiply. 


T was of course realized that altho it would be pos- 

sible to begin at once with the actual prophylactic opera- 
tive work, the educational work of the clinic would neces- 
sarily be a slow, painstaking process. When the diet of the 
American child is considered, it is not so astonishing to find 
that dental caries is an universal malady. Originating as it 
does from carbohydrate fermentation upon the teeth, no 
other result could be expected among the children of a 
nation averaging nearly one hundred pounds of sugar per 
capita per year. Personally, I believe that in childitood, a 
well balanced diet with special emphasis upon the calcium 
content foods, and the elimination of free sugar, would 
result in practical immunity from dental caries, even in the 
absence of a rigid system of mouth cleanliness. The causes 
of susceptibility and immunity are still under investigation, 
but I believe that susceptibility is mainly in proportion to 
the consumption of free sugar, and that immunity is 
acquired, in a great measure, by the absence of free sugar 
in the dietary. When we consider that dental caries can 
only be produced from starch and sugar, and that the starch 
must be reduced to,dextrose before it can be converted into 
lactic acid, it is quite truthful to make the statement that 
all dental decay is produced by sugar. In the Bridgeport 
schools we are using this truism in the following jingle: 


“Children, you should learn this truth; 
Nothing but sugar decays a tooth.” 


LINICAL experience and general observation seem 

to show that a high consumption of starchy food, 
if unaccompanied by free sugar does not result in dental 
decay ; in fact the evidence is all against the sugar. Among 
the peasant classes of Italy, Greece, the Balkan States, 
Germany, and others where the diet consists mainly of 
coarse foods, vegetables and fruits, but where free sugar 
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is a luxury and cannot be indulged in, decayed teeth are 
the exception and not the rule. This is also true 
of the Esquimos, the African Negroes, the American 
Indians, the Maoris of New Zealand, and many of the South 
Sea Islanders. 

Free sugar consumption in Italy averages but thirteen 
pounds per capita per year—less than a teaspoonful a day. 
The American mother would be inclined to question an 
average of about one hundred pounds per capita per year 
in this country, but few realize the enormous amount used 
weekly in the average home, for cooking alone. 

The medical profession is, to a great extent, respon- 
sible for this situation, for the family physician has taught 
mothers to believe that free sugar is an essential food for 
growing children. Under the existing conditions, what 
chance has an American child to have sound teeth? If 
he is a modified milk baby, sugar is added to the milk in 
the proportion of one ounce in twenty, at only a few weeks 
after birth, and all too frequently cane sugar takes the place 
of milk sugar. The taste and craving for sweetened foods 
is developed at once and is steadily encouraged as he pro- 
gresses to cereals with sugar, puddings, jellies, sweetened 
crackers, etc. To the normal sugar supply found in milk, 
vegetables, and fruits, and in the conversion of starchy 
foods, is added an ever increasing amount of free sugar at 
meal time, augmented between meals by soda water, ice 
cream and candy. The sugar consumption is so excessive 
that the liver is overloaded with glycogen, and I believe that 
herein lies the secret of the child’s susceptibility; not only 
in the fermentation of the sugar on the teeth, but also in 
the action of oseotic forces thru the enamel with the 
blood and body juices, which are surcharged with glucose 
and the absorbed products of fermented surplus glucose 
from the intestines. 

There can be but one result; the deciduous teeth are 
attacked by dental caries, and at the beginning of his school 
life the child presents a wrecked mouth and it is only a 
matter of time before the permanent teeth are similarly 
affected. 

And so we find that the medical profession, by advo- 


‘cating free sugar as part of the diet, is constantly creating 


a disease known as dental caries which demands a specialty 
known as dentistry. Dentistry, in turn, has filled, crowned 
and capped these decayed teeth in innocence and ignorance 
of the bacterial colonies which exist on the ends of the roots 
of pulpless teeth, causing secondary infections of the heart, 
kidneys, joints, etc., thus returning the compliment to the 
medical profession by creating thousands of cases of sys- 
temic infection to be given over to its care and treatment, 
with the public as the victim. Neither the medical nor the 
dental professions has realized that this vicious circle 
existed, but no great reduction can be made in dental caries 
and resultant systemic infections until the circle is broken. 


fies American people have been slowly educated to a 
knowledge of the evils of alcohol, until we now have 
national prohibition. Any great reform must be accom- 
plished by the same painstaking enlightenment, and Ameri- 
can mothers who have for generations been educated to 
look upon free sugar as a food, must now be taught that 
free sugar is the chief cause of dental decay, and that dental 
decay is the chief cause of many of the serious illnesses of 
childhood and adult life. Until the time when this truth is 
generally recognized and the carbohydrate intake reduced, 
we are dependent tipon a system of rigid mouth cleanliness 
to lessen the carbohydrate fermentation. Here again the 
necessity for education arises. Mouth cleanliness may be 
taught and enforced as part of the school curriculum, 
whereas the matter of diet is very difficult to control. 


HE question of who should teach mouth cleanliness and 
perform the prophylactic operation is also a serious 
one, for graduate dentists are exceedingly scarce and a 
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The School Dental Hygiene Corps of the Department of Health, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


large corps would be very expensive. Fortunately, it does not 
require a graduate dentist to perform a prophylactic treat- 
ment of the teeth, or to teach mouth brushing, food habits, 
etc. The need for semi-medically and dentally educated 
prophylactic workers to care for these children was the 
inspiration for the first training course for women known 
as dental hygienists, in Bridgeport, in 1913. The efficiency 
of these women in carrying out educational and preventive 
measures, and the great benefits that have emanated from 
their services has resulted in the establishing of five regu- 
larly organized training schools for dental hygienists, with 
several others under consideration. 

During the past five years the dental laws of twelve 
states have been amended to permit the practice of dental 
hygienists under the general supervision of the dentist. The 
demand for their services in public schools alone is so great 
that every state must provide its own training school to 
meet the need for educational and preventive dentistry. 


FS four years previous to the year 1913, strenuous 
efforts had been made to interest the city officials of 
Bridgeport to provide funds for an educational and preven- 
tive dental clinic in the public schools. At last five thou- 
sand dollars was apportioned to the Board of Health in 
order that a demonstration might be made to prove the value 
of a mouth hygiene campaign conducted on an educational 
and preventive plan. The Board of Health appointed a 
committee of four dentists and one member of the Health 
Board, a physician, to establish the system in the schools. 
Eight dental hygienists and two supervisors were chosen, 
and in September, 1914, work was begun for the first and 
second grade children. 

There were four distinct parts to the system: first, 
the prophylactic treatment or the actual cleaning and polish- 
ing of the children’s teeth, and chart examination of the 
mouths; second, tooth-brush drills and class room talks; 
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third, stereopticon lectures for children in the higher grades ; 
and fourth, educational work in the homes by means of spe- 
cial literature for parents. The prophylactic treatment con- 
sisted mainly in the thoro cleaning, by means of orange- 
wood sticks in hand polishers, of every surface of every 
tooth. This meant that the dental hygienist would remove 
all stains and accretions from the surfaces of the teeth, and 
especially the mucilagenous films known as_ bacterial 
placques, which are the initial step in dental decay. The 
treatments were given in the schools, the equipment being 
portable and adapted to almost any location. 

Every child received the sarne treatment, regardless of 
the financial status of the parent. In short, this preventive 
system was incorporated as part of the school curriculum. 
Some parents objected, thinking the work was a charity, 
but with a better understanding of it the objections were 
soon withdrawn. 

The tooth-brush drills were given by the supervisors, 
and a method of mouth-brushing was taught for use in the 
home. No attempt was made to use water and a dentifrice 
in the class room, as this would prove to be too mussy. 
Class-room talks concerning foods, cleanliness, etc., were 
part of the drill. The total number of children examined 
and treated in the first and second grades the first year 
was 6,768. On the first examination less than ten per cent 
were brushing their teeth daily. About thirty per cent 
claimed that they brushed their teeth occasionally, while 
sixty per cent were frank enough to state that they did 
not use a tooth brush. Ten per cent of the children were 
found to have fistulas on the gums showing outlets of 
abscesses from the roots of decayed teeth. The average of 
cavities was over seven per child. It was shocking to find 
the mouths of these children, ranging from five to seven 
years old, in this deplorable condition, and it was appalling 
to contemplate the conditions that would exist in these 
mouths as the children grew up. 















if WILL take a long period of public education before the 
mouths of the incoming children to our first grade will 
w any degree of improvement. From birth to five or six 


years old, they are entirely under the home influence and are 





permitted to eat foods, especially sweets, that are conducive 
to decay, and mouth cleanliness is not compulsory. Slowly 
but surely the public school education will seep back into 
the home | with the aid of the oldeg children and 
pamphlet . 0°38 OUT hope 
that eventually the mouths 
of these en will pre 
ent a il ved 
condition, 

In September, 1915, six 
additional hygienists were 
added to the corps in 
Bridgeport to advance the 
work to cover the first 


three grad [his gave 
a ulncient num 


, 
WOTKCT 


viven 
to all the children in the 


number 


N January, 1918, the 
] parochial hools peti 
tioned the Boa rd of 
Health and also the Board 
of Apportionment to have 
this system extended to them as a health measure. This 
petition was granted and in September six more hygienists 


were added to the corps for this purpose, making twenty- 
ix in all. At the present time these women have under 
their care the mouths of over twenty thousand children in 
the first five grade 

We have also employed three women dentists, who are 
filling the small cavities in the first permanent molars for 


th 
the children in the first and second grades. Many of these 
children, on entering school, have small cavities developing 
in these most important teeth, and in order that all the 
children may start on an equal basis in the future preven- 
tion of dental decay of the permanent teeth, all are eligible 
and are encouraged to have these small cavities filled. 

[his clinic has done pioneer work in a city with a large 
foreign population of which many parents do not speak 
English, and was carried on during the war period which 
necessarily produced very unsettled conditions in the schools 
of a large munition center like Bridgeport. In fact no 
period could have been more unpropitious for a serious 
demonstration of this kind, and we feel that the value of 
education and prevention was put to the hardest possible test. 

In order to prove definitely the value of education and 
prevention, it was necessary to have data of the condition of 
the mouths of children in a higher grade who had never 
had the advantage of prophylactic treatments, tooth brush 
drills, and education in mouth hygiene. The children of the 
fifth grade were chosen as a control class, and this report 
will present the comparison of their mouth conditions with 
the present fifth graders, who have had prophylactic treat- 

n mouth hygiene for the first five 


ments and education i 
ife 


years of their school li 


N making this demonstration it was not our expectation 

to make a startling reduction in the percentage of dental 
decay, the main object being to show up the pernicious 
mouth conditions prevailing among school children and to 
prove the value of prevention and education in mouth 
hygiene for great numbers of children in preference to ex- 
tensive repair clinics, with no effort to eliminate the source 
of the trouble. 
It would, of course, have been ideal to have had the 
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Toothbrush Drill as a Part of Regular Class Work 





two types of clinic and to have put the children’s mouths in 
sound condition, but funds were not available for this 
purpose, and the excellent report shown is merely the result 
of education and prevention. 

For the purpose of securing this data a complete record 
chart has been maintained of the condition of every child’s 
mouth at each successive treatment, and the following 
figures were obtained by comparing the average number oi} 
cavities per child in the 
fifth grade of a given 
school with the average 
secured from the same 
grade of the same school 
several years ago. The 
demonstration was con- 
ducted in thirty schools 
and this year twenty thou- 
sand individual children 
received this treatment 
and education. 

Our records indicate 
that the teeth of children 
carried thru the five year 
demonstration show, at 
the end of the period, a 
reduction of 33.9 per cent 
in dental caries. The rec- 
ord in some schools was 
quite remarkable, the av- 
erage in one school being 
67 per cent and several 
schools averaged over 57 per cent. 

Aside from dental decay, the most noticeable defect in 
the mouths of school children is lack of proper relationship 
between the jaws and teeth, or malocclusion. The symmet- 
rical development of the braincase and the bones of the face, 
as well as good digestion, is dependent upon a perfect 
masticating machine. It was astonishing to note that mal- 
occlusion was present in 98 per cent of all the children ex- 
amined in the past five years. This deplorable condition 
could be remedied to a great degree by the feeding in early 
childhood of hard, coarse foods requiring pressure to 
masticate thoroly, and by the prevention of any per- 
nicious habits, such as thumb-sucking, the use of pacifiers, 
mouth-breathing, etc. Undoubtedly adenoids would be pre- 
vented to a marked degree if the roof of the mouth could 
be broadened and lowered by such pressure exerted in 
chewing. This would permit of wide nasal cavities that 
would be conducive to nose-breathing and proper function- 
ing of the nasal passages. 

When but two per cent of our school children have 
regular teeth it adds to the difficulty of eliminating dental 
decay, since irregular teeth offer the greatest opportunity 
for the formation of cavities and render the thoro cleansing 
of the mouth very difficult. 


UR superintendent of schools states that clean mouths 

have had a very marked effect in reducing the condi- 
tion of retardation which, in 1912, had assumed alarming 
proportions. One needs only to consider the financial side 
to recognize that any reduction in retardation is an accom- 
plishment to be sought for thru all legitimate means. Dur- 
ing the period of our demonstration retardation was reduced 
50 per cent, and the cost for re-education which formerly 
equaled 42 per cent of the entire budget, was reduced to 
17 per cent of the entire budget. This really wonderful 
change could not be accounted for by reorganization of 
curriculum, or change in teaching forces, altho these factors 
were, of course, important. It seems fair to conclude, after 
a detailed study of the school situation, that retardations 
are greatly influenced by the toxic effect produced by 
numerous bacteria in unclean mouths and in devitalized, dis- 
eased teeth. 
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hygiene could play an important part for prevention parisons could be mad I ’ ’ 
ire those which involve the respiratory tract or find ingress decrease in the numbers st : eret 
to the body thru the mucous membrane lining the mouth, impossible at the pres : 
throat and nares. The resistance to bacterial invasion may he schools four or f s ag , 
ot be determined entirely by the contents of the blood, but ‘tains today | 
y the tone and resistance of the cells of the individual Out of the dé ; ; 
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acterium does not produce a disease. It is only when the so common among children, namel) 
environment proves favorable for propagation and the pro scarlet fever. These are figured on a basi . ' 
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Any continuous effort that has for its object the r D rate ; 
oval of dead animal and vegetable matter, such as food 100,000 
ebris, from all the surfaces of all the teeth, the stimulating Year Dea + 
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nd the reducing of the number of bacteria in the mouth 1918 32 x 
6 a minimum, must act as a powerful preventive by aiding Measles 1914 } 
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that gain ingress thru the mouth will finally be eliminated childhood. 
from child life in our public schools by an enforced system Our experience has been that greater and more definit 
of mouth hygiene is still a question, but all evidence seems results can be obtained for the physical betterment of a 
to show that a clean mouth with sound teeth is the one most larger number of children in an educational and preventiv . 
important factor for prevention. clinic than in a relief and repair clini | would agai 
emphasize the necessity of schools for the training of dental 
U P to a short time ago we had no tangible records in hygienists to aid in the solution of the problem of providing 
the Department of Health pertaining to communicable mouth hygiene for our school children, : 
The Heart Clutch 
| Fier ever notice how, when we attain to man’s estate, Did you ever notice also how you warm up and unbend 
Our friends all wish upon us a cognomen more sedate? On the rather rare occasions when you chance to meet a , 
. - ‘ ‘3 friend A 
[hey amputate our first name, and they hook a “Mister” on, at 
\nd pretty soon our first name is a thing that’s dead and) =Who hails you by your first name, all formality aside, 
gone— As they did before they “Mistered” you 1 mad uy be 
dignified? rf 
Just a relic of our boyhood—something that we ponder o’er, i 
When our memories hearken backward to the joyous days Yu feel a heap more genial—not so lonely and apart, 
of yore, 95 ; For it kind of gets beneath your hell and clutche it vout x 
heart, 
When they called us 
ete When they call you 
Sam, “cigs, 
= Sam, + 
or Tom, or Tom. 
or Bill, or Bill, 
or Phil. or Phil 


It makes my heart rejoice to see the warmth of Rk 


Succeed in thawing out our artificial dignity. 





It’s pulling down the barriers of class and clique and clan, i) 
And drawing ever closer to the Brotherhood of Man. a 

4a 
We will know our fellows better, and more fully understand ¥ 
The troubles that perplex them, and extend a helping hand, 4 


If they call us 


Sam, 
or Tom, 
or Bill, 
or Phil. 
—The Burro. 
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GUIDANCE 


By ROBIN LYNN HAMILTON 


R OTARIAN Robin Lynn Hamilton is Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Schools at Sioux City, Iowa. 


FEW nights ago a famous American edu- 
cator and a prominent Englishman were 
two of a group discussing American edu- 
cation. Both of the men as a final climax 
to their university life had spent a year in 
Germany. Both had gone with the same 
idea—the idea that to be truly learned one 
must have received a degree in a German 
university. Both left Germany entirely 
disillusioned concerning German scholar- 
ship and quite familiar with the terrible injustices of the 
whole German system. 





The American said, 

“The German schools—and I saw every kind of schools 
in twenty different centers of learning—were the most 
utterly brutal, physically and mentally, of which the human 
mind can conceive. I saw a little lad knocked down an 
entire flight of stairs by the Herr Direktor because the boy 
failed to salute as he went by. I spent two weeks trying 
to find out if a German child ever asked a question. At 
the end of two weeks after having been in every class in 
the Folkschule I did not have a single pupil’s question 
written in my note book. 

“I felt as tho a great cloud had been lifted off my mind 
and I entered the sunshine again when I crossed the Swiss 
frontier on my way to France.” 


The Englishman said, , 

“IT went to Heidelberg to do some advanced work in 
psychology. I found that I could not qualify as a candi- 
date for the degree I desired unless I was willing to do over 
again ten months work that I had already finished two 
years before at Oxford. I wasted ten months. And it 
was the fashion before the war for the Germans to sneer at 
English philosophers.” 


HIS is the most complete type of the educational system 

which insists that everything must be handed down 
from above and that the individual may have no thoughts 
of his own because he must not be educated out of his class. 

On the other hand, in America we have gone to the 
other extreme and have said it is possible for any boy to be 
President or to undertake any sort of work in the world. 
Because of this we have neglected to assist him to find out 
his own capacity. We have said that water will seek its 
own level. 

I should say that in selecting occupations by this 
method we have been wrong more often than we have been 
right. 


HERE are few thinking men in America who would 
a eum for the German method of education. On 
the other hand many of us have come to believe in the last 
decade or two that there is room for improvement in our 


own system. It is because of this need for improvement 
that many of us have become interested in Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

Seven years with this work in Sioux City has brought 
to us certain convictions. It may be of benefit for Rotary 
to know what these convictions are. Without any attempt 
to put them down in the order of their importance let us 
take them up and examine them one at a time. 

First, the term “vocational guidance” does not mean 
what it says. The better term would be “vocational coun- 
seling.” ‘Vocational guidance” implies the diagnosis of an 
individual case and the suggestion of remedies. To do this 


-with any degree of success the counselor must have com- 


prehensive and accurate compilation of data concerning all 
the principal occupations. This data must be constantly 
renewed, added to, and discarded as conditions change. The 
counselor must have a wide knowledge of human nature. 
He must know the mental qualifications and training neces- 
sary for each occupation or class of occupations. He must 
have more than the beginning of wisdom to qualify as an 
adviser. 

Another conclusion is that one cannot settle an indi- 
vidual’s future career in a half-hour interview. This state- 
ment applies to two different, widely-used methods of judg- 
ing an individual’s fitness for specific work. It is foolish 
to say that you can tell anyone of normal abilities the occu- 
pation for which he is best fitted. There are probably a 
few highly gifted persons in America who can make a 
better guess than some of the rest of us. But to say that 
they do it because of scientific laws which can be 
taught to other people is stretching the facts of the case. 
The systems of character analysis now in use are not 
scientific, nor should we be carried away, either, with the 
idea of a leading young men’s organization, that it can settle 
the lifetime problems for a boy in half an hour. 

Our third conclusion is that there are no scientific 
means yet in use, with one exception, which will determine 
absolute fitness for one occupation above all others. This 
possible exception is in the highly restricted field of music, 
wherein experiments have been conducted for fifteen years 
or more by Seashore. He can tell with a reasonable degree 
of certainty a possible great success in music. 


E HAVE numerous minor tests but they are all nega- 

tive tests, not positive.) That is, they test lack of 
ability or lack of capacity rather than super-ability or super- 
capacity for specific occupations. Scattered over America 
in various cities we have vocational bureaux, sometimes pri- 
vately managed, sometimes civicly managed, sometimes 
under the control of public schools. They all use the same 
basic ideas. {| The principal one, is to gather all possible in- 
formation ucerning the pupil or applicant and then try 
to diagnose his case, or rather help him to do so for 


himself. 
In Sioux City we have found it most convenient to 
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catty out this idea in two places in our school system. Edu- 
cational and Vocational Information are introduced first in 
the eighth grade. We call the course Occupational Geog- 
raphy but its purpose is to help the pupil in his selection of 
a high school course of study. 

“The next place we introduce it happens to be in the 
second year’s work in Business English in the senior high 
school. There is no particular reason why it should come 
here rather than in the first year of the high school, or even 
the fourth, if it is more convenient to have it there. / 

However, our next conclusion may well be that two or 
three things are essential in such a course. One of these 
essentials is a broad, thoro study of a wide range of occu- 
pations, a study of their places in modern industry; what 
qualities are necessary to enter them; what training is 
necessary ; what the future development may be. The other 
essential to such a course is a thoro analysis of each pupil. 
He must be roused to think about himself and his relation 
to other people, to occupations and to the community. Then 
these two essentials must be combined in the pupil’s mind. 

Having analyzed occupations, having analyzed him- 
self, he must be encouraged to complete the process by an 
endeavor to select his own ocupation. This is important 
whether he sticks to it five years from this time or not. 
It is important because it has given him a definite goal 
towards which to work during that time. There is no 
necessity for arguing the value of this definite work over 
the common drifting method pursued by most American 
boys. 

\ 

UR next conclusion is that Vocational Guidance, up 

to the close of the war and the signing of the Armistice, 
was not scientific, was rather ineffectual and was not mak- 
ing any real advance, except that more and more people 
were concerned with the possibilities. 

As a matter of fact hardly any real contributions were 
made to Parsons’ original plan up to the time of the war :— 
Frank Parsons of Boston was responsible for the original 
plan some two or three decades ago and the Vocational 
Bureau of Boston was the first expression of his plan. It 
was and is a sort of superior employment bureau where a 
young man may go for vocational advice. 


FTER seven years of floundering about for scientific 
help, we have concluded that the most common qual- 
ification which would be immediately useful, for an occu- 
pation, is “general intelligence.” Various occupations re- 
quire various degrees of general intelligence. The general 
intelligence of a boy is one very important test of his fitness 
for a job, or the job’s possibilities for him. Some important 
scientific work in mental testing of individuals had been 
done before the war, but it took so long to give a test in most 
cases that they were useless for general school work. The 
war brought a great advance in general intelligence testing. 
Our scientists evolved a group general intelligence test 
which permitted them to examine hundreds of men at a 
time, all within a period of fifty minutes. The results could 
be tabulated and analyzed later. Probably in no other way 
could so valuable a piece of information have been gotten 
together as the army psychologists worked out in nine 
months. So many men were examined that the standards 
for different grades cf mentality are close to perfect. 
The war thus gave us one very valuable civil contribu- 
tion at least. 


NOTHER conclusion then might be, that knowing the 
degree of general ‘ntelligence required for an occu- 
pation and knowing the pupil’s grade of intelligence, a coun- 
selor is enabled to offer better counsel and the pupil to 
realize why he may not undertake certain kinds of work. 
Another conclusion is that in addition to intelligence, i. e., 
mental capacity, the boy must have other qualities to be suc- 
cessful. Initiative, trustworthiness, moral_stamina, even 


—— ee 


religious or ethical foundations as well as vocational train- 
ing, are needed for a special calling. 

A possible final conclusion might be that most of the 
addresses we hear on vocational guidance are generaliza- 
tions with no specific methods for putting them into effect. 
For fear that this article may be considered of the same 
class I am presenting here the outline for a year’s work for 
one period a day, five days a week, for boys and girls of high 
school age. This outline is the evolution of our seven years 
of experimentation: 


Vocational Guidance 


A. OccUPATIONAL SURVEY 
Study of 100-120 Occupations: 
Trades , 
Businesses 
Professions 
Etc. 
Investigate, study and outline under each: 
Qualities Wages 
Advantages Opportunities 
Disadvantages Education requir2d and how 
Hours secured 
Conditions within occupation 
itself. 


This information to be secured by: 
Class discussion 
Personal interviews with people employed in occu- 
pation. 
Reading from books and magazines about occupa- 
pation. 
Industrial Excursions to learn and observe 
Working conditions 
Kinds of work 
Number of employees—men—women 
Systems and methods of work used 
Opportunities for obtaining work 
Hours 
Wages 
General business information 


B. PERSONAL SURVEY 
Series of searching personal questions about: 


Heredity Traits of character 
Environment Traits of disposition 
Dominant motives Opportunities 

and interests Resources 


Likes and dislikes Hindrances and defects 
Organizing ability Strongest qualities 
Friends Etc. 

Habits 

Manners 


Psychological tests : 
Yerkes-Rossy tests 
U.S. Army “Alpha” tests 
Other general intelligence tests. 


C. CAREFUL RBASONING BETWEEN THESE Two GROUPS OF 
Facts 


D. OvutsrpeE Work 

1. A careful study of local: 
History 
Development 
Progress 
Opportunities 
Why buy locally made goods 
List of locally made goods. 
List of local factories 
List of local wholesalers 

(This information to be made into a book of at 
least 50 manuscript pages) 


2. Read and outline a book on salesmanship—5SO MS 
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(The principles of successful salesman- 
ship are the principles of success in almost all 


pages 


lines ) 

5. Read and outline three books from a suggested list 
on general vocational information and _ specific 
occupations +) pages each 

Kk. For Extra Crepir Work 

Special individual investigations and complete reports 
ome occupation Oo! special interest to the indi- 
vidual, these reports to include the particular local 
facts about the vocation as well as the general study, 


On 


and to be left in the Department for reference. 
KCAUSE this vocational information or counseling 
B work happens to be under the supervision of the Com- 
mercial Department there are two distinct groups of pupils 
in these classes. One group has apparently already chosen 
one of the clerical occupations and the other hasn’t chosen 


anything. 

\t the close of the year’s work the final problem is a 
choice of a specific occupation by the boy from his widened 
knowledge. Our records show that approximately 70% of 
boys and girls do enter the occupation which they have thus 
chosen. ‘This percentage is high because there are a large 
number of girls included 


~ UT of fifty choices of this kind the following widely 
() vaived 28 occupations are listed. A larger number 
would have shcin. even wider variety. The mere listing 
of them opens up broad fields to the mind’s eye, including 
as they do, agriculture, manufacturing, distributing, whole- 
saling, retailing, railroading, professioris, etc. 

Among the several occupations are: electrica] expert, 
farm manager, chemist and instructor, advertising manager 
in a department store, newspaper advertising manager, mas- 
ter plumber, popcorn wholesaler; contractor in plaster and 
stucco, railroad civil engineer, farmer, furniture dealer, car- 
toonist, retail clothier, grain buyer, cattle buyer, watch 
maker, mason, boiler maker, bank bookkeeper, druggist, 
sanitary engineer, printer, blacksmith, private secretary, mu- 
sician, salesman, construction engineer, lawyer. 


Che details of five specific cases would help to illustrate 


this point more clearly 

Case 1. A boy, who entered the class feeling himself 
hopelessly handicapped for life because of an almost 
dwarfed stature, developed a liking for electricity. He 
visited shops where electrical apparatus was sold, found that 
he had the qualities which would fit him for work in a shop 
and that his size was no handicap. For the past three years 
has been testing electrical apparatus in a big concern which 
manufactures this line of articles. 

CasE 2. A boy was taking bookkeeping, but did not 
like indoor work. Thru the vocational information classes 
he became interested in the work of an engineer, but felt 
he could not secure a college course because of lack of 
The commercial department found a summer posi- 


funds 
He showed 


tion for him with a railroad surveying party. 
so much initiative and interest that he was given a perma- 
nent position. In his spare time he took a correspondence 
course in civil engineering and has had his salary more than 
trebled since he has been with the company. 

Case 3. A boy with no particular aim in life when he 
entered the class found thru his study and investigation that 
chemistry appealed to him. He decided to take a college 
course, specializing along this line and is now teaching in 
that college and doing research work. 

Case 4. A boy, whose school record had been poor be- 
cause of lack of interest, discovered that it was possible for 
him to become a cartoonist if he really wanted to do so. 
His school work 


From then on his work became motivated 
He is now 


improved because he saw the why of his studies. 
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assistant to a cartoonist on a St. Paul newspaper and shows 
real promise. 

Case 5. A boy, who was taking stenography and fail- 
ing miserably, discovered possibilities for himself in the 
work of a plumber. He is now happily employed as a mas- 
ter plumber. " 


i IS not particularly difficult to sort out the essential 

qualities for any particular occupation if one devotes 
a little thought and study to it. In addition to character 
and personality the items under the following list of occupa- 
tions seem to stand out as among the more important ones. 
Of couse they can be added to or re-stated: 


ADVERTISING 
1. Quick wit. 
2. Knowledge of human nature and of the potency of 
various mediums. 
3. Artistic skill in 
a. Use of words 
b. Use of illustrations 
c. Use of materials and designs. 
4 Business ability. 
5. Originality 
7. Qualities of salesmanship 


BANKING 
1. Strength of character 
Good habits 
Intelligence and skill in handling figures 
A liking for routine work. 
Pleasant manners and social ease. 
6. Good personal appearance. 


im +t Ge Ro 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
1. Accuracy and speed with figures. 
2. A liking for routine and detail work. 
3. Judgment in order to analyze figures. 
4.. Neatness. 
5. “Power of concentration. 


BuILDING TRADES 
1. Skill of hand and eye. 
2. Exactness: and carefulness. 
3. Thrift in the use of materials. 
4. A degree of inventiveness. 
5. Adaptability. 
. Knowledge of materials with which he has to deal. 
. Ability. 
. A liking for the particular trade which he chooses. 


n~ » 


) 
7 
s 
If he wishes to become a contractor he needs in addition: 
1. Skill in handling men. 
2. Shrewdness. 
3. Executive ability. 
4. Foresight. 
5. Keen business judgment. 


CHEMIST 

The instinct for research. 
Concentration. 

Ability to take infinite pains. 
Imagination. 

Business judgment. 
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DENTISTRY 
1. Mechanical skill and deftness.. 
2. Inventiveness and resourcefulness. 
3. Must be immaculate. 
4. Pleasing personality. 
5. Knowledge of human nature. 
6. Accuracy and attention to details. 


ENGINEERING 
1. Skill in mathematics. 
2. Inventive ability. 
3. Foresight and vision. 
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4. 


6. 


Skill in mechanical drawing. 
Mechanical judgment. 
Accuracy. 


FARMING 


:. 
2 

FJ 
4. 


5 
6. 
* e 
8. 
O 


An active and practical nature. 
A liking to work with nature and its products. 
An enjoyment of out of door life 


Liking for animals and ability to get results from 


them. 
Ability to do hard physical work. 
Interest in and understanding of mac 
Willingness to learn and adopt new ideas 
Ability to manage men. 
Business ability and a knowledge of cost ac 


hninery 


ounting 


[FORESTRY 


l. 


oO. 


Willingness to endure physical hardship. 

Good intellect and ability to decide | 
himself,’ 

Executive ability. 

Ability to tell what he knows. 

A liking for the out of 

Willingness to spend much time by 


de OTS. 


himself 


GOVERNMENT CLERICAL WoRK 
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Exactness—this is foremost. 
Concentration. 
Quickness. 
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MANUFACTURING 


1. 
2. 
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7. 


Keen power of observation. 
Clear power of expression. 
Quickness in thought and action. 
Absolute accuracy. 

Tact in meeting people. 

Moral courage. 

Ability to analyze a situation. 
Willingness to work hard. 

A “news sense.” 


A sense of logic. 

Ability to present arguments forcefu 
Wide vocabulary. 

Studious attitude of mind. 
Knowledge of human nature to a fine art. 
Strong sense of justice and honor. 
Courage. 

Careful attention to details. 


(Actual Shop Work) 
Manual skill. 
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Inventiveness (to be able to find ways of getting 


around difficulties ). 
A liking for machinery, power and tools. 


A real liking for the particular line of production 


in which he is engaged. 
Ability to make and read drawings. 
Willingness to do heavy work if necessary. 
The power of concentration. 


MECHANICS 
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Skill of hand and eye. 
Physical strength. 
Resourcefulness and inventive 
Keen senses. 

Cooperative spirit. 

Spirit of investigation. 


ability. 


MEDICINE 
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4. 
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A studious mind. 

A keen memory. 

Power of analysis and diagnosis. 
High ideals. 

Pleasant cheerful personality. 
Skill of hand and eye. 

Splendid hea!th 
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F Absolute honesty of statement 
SocIAL SERVICE 

1. Love for humanity. 

2. Willingness 

3. Courage to 
4. Willingness 


Optimism 


to forget self 
think and act for selt 


to accept res] on riyt tity 
i 


6. Sympathy and tact 

7. Executive ability 

8. Force and decision 
STENOGRAPHY 


Quickness of thought and motion 
(sood memory 
Power of concentration. 
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Ability to act promptly upon suggestion. 


6. Real interest in employer’s work. 
7. Cheerfulness and pleasant personality. 
8. Discretion—the ability never to 


fairs outside of the office. 


1 


Accuracy in English, spelling and punctuation. 


mention office af 


9. Initiative and willingness to take responsibility 


TEACHING 
1. An inclination towards study. 
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2. Ability to get along with young people and inspire 
them to work. 
3. Ability to impart knowledge. 
4. Firm, kindly, tactful discipline. 
5. High moral standards. 
6. Interest in community and its development. 
7. Knthusiasm., 
8. Pleasing personality. 
9. »A spirit of cooperation. 
10. Willingness to receive and act upon suggestions. 
N CONCLUSION let me say that I consider the voca- 


tional guidance problem one of the really important 
problems for the human race to solve. If five per cent 





only of all of our people came more nearly to doing the 
thing for which they had capacity and desire, race progress 
could be speeded up to an almost unbelievable extent in 
one generation. Occupations in themselves have no par- 
ticular significance for the race, except economically. Occu- 
pations considered as supplementary to spiritual, moral 
and ethical well-being are highly significant to society. 

Rotarians will find that they can scarcely choose a better 
field for service than that of assisting boys in finding the 
right occupations and in explaining to them what bearing 
such a choice will have on their lives. Rotary can well 
afford to realize that this is but another phase of education 
and that education is the background and the most import- 
ant part of a continuing community life. 


Reproduction of Questionnaire Used in the Vocational 
Guidance Work of the Sioux City High School 


FOREWORD 


| N THIS momentous hour in the history of the world the 

whole American people are engaged in a process of 
classification. Every element of strength in the life of the 
nation must be utilized for purposes that shall add to the 
betterment of life, not only for the American people as such, 
but for all people. Thus it is felt that the classification of 
the ideas, tastes and special interests of the high school boys 
and girls will help much to make high school life more 
fruitful in the present and more productive for the future. 

With this end in view every pupil in Sioux City High 
School is asked to reply to the questions which follow 
as fully and as accurately as possible. The more frankly 
you answer these questions the greater value they will have 
in helping to carry out a democratic plan which aims to give 
you an increasing value to your country as a citizen. 

The government has recently sent out some ques- 
tionnaires asking in what way various kinds of citizens may 
be most helpful to their country at this time. Some of the 
questions are given below. If we are good citizens in peace- 
time we will make good citizens in war-time. 

The following are not to be answered by the high 
school pupil: 


Give all occupations at which you have worked during 
the last ten years, including your occupation on May 18, 
1917, and since that date, and the length of time you have 
served in each occupation. 

How many hours per week have you worked in the 
occupation or occupations above named during the period 
since May 18, 1917? 

In what occupation do you consider yourself most pro- 
ficient ? 

Grade reached in school.... Years in high school.... 
Years in college..... Name of college and subjects of spe- 
a Years in technical school.... Name of 
school and course pursued........ Underline the languages 
you speak well: English-French-German. State any other 
language you speak... ........s00+ 

If you are an expert in any occupation not mentioned 
in these COMMING Wwrele 18 RODE. So a skies 5 een is cGAe eens. 

Are you in sound health mentally and physically?..... 

In addition a list of eighty-seven occupations was given 
which the government thought of a special value aside from 
any military training. 

You are to answer the following fifty questions in ink: 


Group I 


1. If our government asked you today what you 
could do best for the service of your country what would 
be your reply? 

2. What are you doing to fit yourself to render such 
SEG Neko sons eae 9-8 Ri 


3. Have you ever worked in a wholesale house?..... 


in a factory?...... ine ohebel.. 6. cka6 on a farm?....... 
or anywhere else?...... Where?...... How long?...... 

4. Was this work congenial?......... Why or why 
Cee 


5. What specific kinds of work can you do well 
around your home. 


Group II 


6. What interest have you, aside from your school 
work, which appeals very strongly to you? Why? 

7. What are you doing to cultivate this interest? 

8. What would you like to do to cultivate it? 

9. Do you receive special encouragement at home 
along this line? 

10. Do you have any intimate friends in school who 
have the same interest?...... Name them. 

11. Have you any intimate friends outside of school 
who encourage you to cultivate this interest ? 
Name them. 

12. Name any one person who has given you special 
encouragement ? If so, in what way? 

13. Would this interest be of definite service to your 
country in case of need? In what way and how? 

14. Name two or three persons in Sioux City who 
have the same interest 
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15. What hindrances are there to the cultivation of 
this interest? ‘ 

16 What relation will this interest have to your plans 
after your high school course is finished? 

17 How could you best serve others by means of this 
interest ? 

18. Would you like to cultivate this interest during 
the perjod of your high school course? How? 

19. What high school subject or subjects is particu- 
larly helpful to this interest? 

20. Can you name a school friend who is unable to 
cultivate a special interest as he or she desires? 
If so, give name and reasons. 

21. Have you a school friend, who has unusual ability 
along some line?...... If so, give name and special abil- 
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22. Do you live at home? 

23 if not, where do you live and why? 

24. Have you a quiet place for home study? 

25. What particular things make your home attrac 
tive? 

26. Name your favorite magazines. 

27. Who are the members of your family? 








Group IV 


31. Are you physically well, including your teeth 
32 If not, what is wrong? 


Group V 


35 Do you naturally seek companions? 

36. Do you enjoy being with people? 

37. Do you have few or many companions? 

38. How did you spend your spare time last week? 

39. Do you enjoy school? If not, why? 

40. What kind of school gatherings do you most 
enjoy? 


os ~ wo aba. ~ = - 

28. Who inspires you most in your home? (Answet 
fully ) ; 

29. What especial interest in church work do you 
I ive? 

30. Is there any school subject that you formerly 
disliked in which you now take pleasure! If so, what 
is it and how did the change come about 

33.. Have you regular hours for rest and recreation 
(Indicate them. 

33. What is your height Weight: 

41. Are you generally a leader or a follower in 


games, school or clubs? 

42. Name the offices you have held, committees on 
which you have served or ways in which you have repre- 
sented your school. 

43. In what athletic activities do you engage To 
what extent? 


Group VI 


44. What do you think are the important things you 
should do at this time as an American citizen? 
45. What should you not do? 


46. Is the Sioux City High School 
the ideals of democracy ? 


itributing to 


(a) In what ways, yes: 
(b) in what ways, no? 


Group VII 


47. Underline twice on the following list the five in- 
terests which make the greatest appeal to you. Underline 
once five other things in which you have a secondary inter 


est: 
Stenography Bowling 
Millinery Swimming 
Dressmaking Literary Clubs 
300kkeeping Theater 
Cooking Movies 
Carpentry Gardening 
Telegraphy Hunting 
Printing Electrical Experiments 
Voice Study Wireless 
Glee Club Cartooning 
Violin Clay Modeling 
Pianoforte Show Card Writing 
Band Posters 


Mechanical Drawing 
Auto Repair 
Gas Engines 


Newspaper Work 


Orchestra 
Dramatics 
Aesthetic Dancing 
Dancing 


Debates Salesmanship 
Extempore Speaking gird Study 
Reading Nature Study 


Pool Astronomy 
Billiards Photography 
48. Having taken an intelligent interest in replying to 
this series of questions, is there anything along these lines 
or along other lines that we have not asked of you that you 
would like to tell us? 
49. If you were perfectly free to follow your inclina- 


tion after you completed high school, what would you do? 
50. What difficulties, if any, would you meet in fol- 
lowing this inclination? 
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. Book Review 


MMIGRATION AND THE FUTURE, by Frances 

Kellor, George H. Doran Company, New York, pub- 
lishers, is a summary of action and opinion in America on 
the question of immigration to the United States, its effects 
on the commonwealth and suggested methods of restriction 
and regulation. The author is a sociologist who has written 
several works along the lines of economic sociology. Her 
book on immigration is a fair and interesting presentation 
of the subject, and will be enlightening to anyone interested. 
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GIVING THEATRICAL 


INCANADA 


by R.J. Lydiatt 


OTARIAN LYDIATT, Chairman of the Canadian Advisory Committee 
R of the International Association and Vice-President of the Trans-Canada 
Theatres, Limited, is the inaugurator of a business which will enable all 
Canadians for the first time to see the finest there is in dramatic art. Jeff 


/ 


piece of real service in the furtherance of Canadian dramatic 


culture. 


FFICIENT linking of legitimate theatres of 
he Dominion of Canada in one complete 

circuit from Coast to Coast, thereby making 
it possible to serve all Canadians with the 
best theatrical attractions over a period of 
from twenty to thirty weeks, and thru the 
medium of approximately one hundred thea- 
tres embraced in the Canadian Circuit to 
develop National expression in musical and 

dramatic art, was the laudable ambition which prompted 
Canada Theatres, Limited, some 





the organization of Trans 
twelve months ago. 


In the brief period of its existence, it has amply dem- 
onstrated the practicability of its progressive policy, espe- 
cially in the Canadian tours of British companies and plays. 

Previous to the organization of Trans-Canada Theatres, 
Limited, the combination theatres in Canada were operated 
in five or six small circuits, each operating independently, 
which made it well nigh impossible to book a consecutive 
tour from Coast to Coast thru Canada. As a result only 
the larger cities were favored with the better class attrac- 
tions while an all-Canadian tour by British companies could 
only be accomplished after protracted negotiations. The 
lrans-Canada circuit now embraces practically all the “com- 
bination theatres” in Canada. The company operates 
theatres either by ownership or lease in the following cities: 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, London, Kingston, St. 
Thomas, Peterboro, Fort William, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
dmonton, Lethbridge 


HE operation or booking of a chain of theatres would 
be a costly experiment without a good calibre of attrac- 
tions with which to fill them and it is to this feature the 
Trans-Canada Theatres, Limited, has given special atten- 
tion. Not only have the best of the American and British 
attractions been contracted for extended tours, but native 
Canadian dramatic and musical talent has been developed 
thru two organizations known as “The Dumbells” and “The 
Maple Leafs’—entertainment of the revue type, the mem- 
bers of which are composed entirely of Canadian ex-soldiers 
who were prominent in camp entertainments overseas. 
These two organizations are putting in a season of 45 
weeks in Canadian territory exclusively and there is such 
an enthusiastic demand for their appearance that only the 
cities and larger towns have thus far been included in their 
itineraries. 
HE introduction of “The Dumbells” and “Maple Leafs” 
to Canadian audiences is in line with a forward-looking 
policy, viz: the development of native dramatic talent and 
the furtherance of plays and other forms of entertainment 
which will interpret National sentiment and ideals. This 
policy is not confined to professional touring organizations. 
Local amateur dramatic and operatic societies are being 
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encouraged in the different local communities across Canada. 

With a view to furthering literary development along 
the same lines, the Trans-Canada company purposes con- 
ducting a National competition’ in play-writing, the project 
including the complete production of the successful play 
with Coast to Coast tour assured. 


N its first year of operation the Trans-Canada company 

has organized and directed exclusive Canadian tours for 
several British stars and companies. Last year Mr. Percy 
Hutchison played approximately thirty weeks in Canada 
with his timely plays The Luck of the Navy and General 
Post, returning to England full of enthusiasm regarding 
Canada and its theatrical opportunities, and in conjunction 
with Trans-Canada has been responsible for several addi- 
tional British attractions booked for Canadian engagements. 
Mr. H. V. Esmond, the distinguished English playwright 
and actor, with his talented wife Miss Eva Moore, opened 
their Canadian tour at Halifax early in November and con- 
cluded their highly successful tour at Montreal early in 
April, their Trans-Continental tour having included two of 
Mr. Esmond’s most popular plays, The Law Divine and 
Elza Comes to Stay. 

Sir John Martin Harvey with Miss N. de Silva (Lady 
Harvey) and-their English company are completing a tour 
of Canada with a repertoire of four plays including Gar- 
rick, the Burgomaster of Stilemonde, The Only Way 
and The Breed of the Treshams; the entire tour embracing 
21 weeks. 


RRANGEMENTS are now under way for next season 

which will include exclusive Canadian tours of several 
prominent English stars who have not hitherto appeared on 
this side of the Atlantic. A tour of interest will be that 
of Gertrude Elliott (Lady Forbes-Robertson) who will 
visit Canada in a new play as well as a revival of one of 
her great successes The Dawn of a Tomorrow. 


HERE is an old adage that art knows no nationality 

and the Trans-Canada management is not unmindful 
of the splendid contributions made to the stage by American 
playwrights and producers. The best of the American 
attractions will find just as cordial a reception in Canada 
as obtains in the United States, for any organization cater- 
ing to the amusement tastes of the Canadian public must 
bear in mind the old couplet, “The drama’s laws the 
drama’s patrons give and those that live to please must 
please to live.” 

The theatre is now universally recognized as a necessary 
part of the life of every community and nation and its 
influence for good or evil will be determined not by the 
managers and producers alone, but by the public at large. 
Rotarians can be a big factor in deciding by their patronage 
and influence what direction the influence of the stage 
shall take. 
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of the District Confere 


which reached the office of CHE ROTARIAN prio? 
the time for going to press. 


The First District Conference 


ELD at St. John, N. B., March 16 and 17, 
Fred H. Sexton being District Governor 
and E. Palmer Kinsman, Conference Sec- 
retary. 

Robert Downing Paterson, of St. 
John, N. B., was nominated for election as 
the next District Governor. 

Of the six Rotary Clubs in the Dis- 
trict affiliated with International, all were 
represented at the Conference. The total 
attendance was: 

Poe Men, 182; women, 126. 

Invitations for the next Conference were extended by 

Moncton, N. B.; St. Stephen, N. B., and Halifax, N. S. 
Resolutions adopted: Recommending Boys Work to 

clubs for the ensuing year; approving the form of govern- 

ment for International Rotary as far as drafted by the 

Association’s Committee on Constitution and By-laws but 

recommending that if it is not received with general approval 


that it receive careful consideration and discussion at the 
Edinburgh Convention and be referred to the incoming 
Committee on Constitution and By-laws and to the 1922 
Convention ; appreciation of presence of Past President Al- 
bert S. Adams and Governor Forrest Perkins of the Second 
District, also Willard Lansing, Past Governor of the Second 
District; expression of apprecistion to St. John Rotary 
Club for hospitality extended; thanking Governor Fred 
Sexton for his untiring and effective service during the past 
year. 

Among the principal speakers were: Immediate Past 
President Albert S. Adams, “International Board Policy for 
1921”; Governor Fred Sexton, “A Rotary Philosophy of 
Life’; Rotarian F. A. Dykeman, ‘ 
F. C. Mechin, “Industrial Relations”; Rotarian Canon Arm- 
strong, “Message of Rotary”; Willard I. Lansing, Provi- 
dence, R. I., “Inspiration of Rotary”; Rotarian H. S. Culver, 
U. S. Consul, “Promotion of International Iriendship and 
Amity,” and E. H. Blois, “Juvenile Delinquency.” 


‘Edinburgh Convention” ; 


The Sixth District Conference 


HE Annual Conference of the Sixth District was held 

at Fairmont, W. Va., March 15 and 16, 1921, Richard 
Aspinall being District Governor and Robert C. Miller, Con- 
ference Secretary. 

Roy Neville of Sharon, Pa., was nominated for election 
as the new District Governor. 

Of the thirty-one Rotary Clubs in the District affiliated 
with International, all were represented at the Conference. 
The total registered attendance was: 

Men, 522; women, 252. 

An invitation for the next Conference was extended by 
Johnstown, Pa. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: Opposing 
revised Constitution and By-Laws of I. A. of R. C. as shown 
in draft prepared by International Committee on Constitu- 
tion ; instructing delegates from Sixth District Clubs to vote 
against revision if proposed Constitution and By-Laws are 


voted on as a whole; requesting that International Commit- 
tee on Constitution and By-Laws send out questionnaires to 
all clubs for purpose of securing referendum vote in the 
matter of revision; an expression of thanks and gratitude 
to citizens of Fairmont, W. Va.; recognition of untiring 
efforts of District Governor Richard Aspinall; appreciation 
of presence of Mr. and Mrs. Ray Havens and to the ladies 
of the city for service at luncheons and banquet. 

Among the principal speakers were: Second Vice- 
President Raymond M. Havens, “Rotary”; District Gov- 
ernor Richard Aspinall, “Rotarians of Antiquity” ; Rotarian 
Ross H. Skinner, Pittsburgh, “The 1921 Convention at 
Edinburgh”; Rotarian William Hartinger, Charleston, W. 
Va., “Message of Rotary”; Rotarian Edward Judge Thomp- 
son, Pittsburgh, “Lure of the Luncheon Hour,” and Ro- 
tarian Waitman T. Barbe, Morgantown, “Romance of 
Rotary.” 


The Eleventh District Conference 


ELD at Evansville, Ind., February 21 and 22, 1921, 
Walter Pittsford being District Governor and A. L. 
Sevringhaus Conference Secretary. 

Clarence H. Wills of Kokomo, Ind., was nominated for 
election as the next District Governor. 

Of the forty-eight clubs in the District affiliated with 
International, all were represented at the Conference. The 
total registered attendance was: 

Men, 897 ; women, 377. 


Resolutions adopted: Opposing adoption of new Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of I. A. of R. C. as set forth in draft 
prepared by International Committee on Constitution. 

Among the principal speakers were: Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert H. Timmons, “Contact with International Ro- 
tary”; District Governor Walter E. Pittsford, “Rotary 
Activities in the State,” and R. E. Pattison Kline, Chicago, 
“The Dynamics of a Common Purpose.” 
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| ELD at Fort William, Ont., March 21 and 22, 1921, 

J. E. Davies being District Governor and C. Birkett, 
Conference Secretary. 

J. A. Caulder, of Moose Jaw, Sask., was nominated for 
election as the next District Governor. 

Of the fifteen clubs in the District-affiliated with Inter- 
national all were represented at the Conference. The total 
registered attendance was: 

Men, 223; women, 111. 

\n invitation for the next Conference was extended 
by Regina, Sask. 

Resolutions adopted: Endorsing idea of an all Cana- 
dian Highway extending from Coast to Coast; regarding 
prompt notification of Home Clubs relative to attendance 
of visiting Rotarians; recommending that a standard ver- 
sion of the National Song, O Canada, be adopted for use 
by all Rotary Clubs; appreciation of generous assistance 
given by the Press to the activities of the individual clubs; 
recommending the preparation by the I. A. of R. C. for use 
of local clubs of definite and clear-cut lists of classifications, 
suitable for cities of various sizes; appreciation to Canadian 


The Nineteenth District Conference 


Pacific and National Railways of the very excellent trans- 
portation facilities afforded visiting delegates ; recommend- 
ing the support by Rotary Clubs in the District of health 
inspection and free clinics; recommending that effort be 
made to secure services of Dr. Charles E. Barker to give his 
series of lectures thruout the 19th District; the adoption 
of the report of a Special Committee on the Draft of the 
Constitution and By-Laws of the International Association 
recommending the approval in principle of the Articles of 
the Draft of the Proposed Constitution and By-Laws provid- 
ing there are certain adjustments as to those matters under 
control of the International Association and those powers to 
be vested in the National Assemblies as set forth in the 
report of the Conference’s Special Committee. 

Among the principal speakers were: First Vice-Presi- 
dent Crawford C. McCullough ,“A Message of Rotary”; 
Third Vice-President Robert H. Timmons, “Message from 
Headquarters”; Rotarian E. Leslie Pidgeon, Winnipeg, 
“Education in Service”; Prof. W. H. Alexander, of Edmon- 
ton, “At Ease in Zion’; Dr. Jas. Sharrard, Saskatoon, 
“Modern Business Enterprise and Rotary”; Rev. H. H. 
Bingham, Calgary, “Boys Work,” and Rotarian Fred E. 
Bates, Regina, “Rotary Ideals in Rural Education.” 


The Twentieth District Conference 


ELD at Salt Lake City, Utah, March 8 and 9, 1921, 
Ralph E. Bristol being District Governor and Elmo V. 
Smith, Conference Secretary. 

T. J. Davis of Butte, Mont., was nominated for elec- 
tion as the next District Governor. 

Of the twenty-seven Rotary Clubs in the District affili- 
ated with International, all except two were represented at 
the Conference. The total registered attendance was: 

Men, 355 ; women, 204. 

Invitations for the next Conference were extended by 
Helena, Mont., and Pocatello, Idaho. 


Resolutions adopted: Relating to the creation of the 
Twenty-fifth District ; protesting against the adoption of the 
Proposed International Constitution and By-laws as set 
forth in the Draft submitted by the Association’s Committee 
on Constitution and By-laws and requesting that it be re- 


submitted to the Committee on Constitution and By-laws for 
preparation of another draft in ample time for reference to 
every Rotary Club for timely consideration during the year 
intervening between the 12th Annual Convention and the 
13th Annual Convention of International Rotary ; expressing 
sincere appreciation of the hospitality extended to visiting 
Rotarians by Salt Lake City Club. 

Among the principal speakers were: Third Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert H. Timmons, “The Message of Rotary” ; Gov- 
ernor Ralph Bristol; Rotarian Will G. Farrell, of Salt Lake 
City, “The Spirit of Rotary”; Dr. T. C. Witherspoon, of 
Butte, “Providing for the Boy’s Physical Development” ; 
Rotarian Walter R. Siders, of Pocatello, “Keeping the Boys 
in School”; Rotarian A. C. Wherry, Salt Lake City, “How 
to Preserve the Unique Features of Rotary”; Rotarian 
Elmer I. Goshen, of Salt Lake City, “Interpretation of 
Rotary,” and Rotarian Preston G. Peterson, Provo, “Unde- 
veloped Natural Resources.” 


The T'wenty-Second District Conference 


ELD at Seattle, Wash 14 and 15, 1921, Nelson E. Pike 
being District Governor and Cecil W. Martin Confer- 
ence Secretary. 

Ernest L. Skeel, of Seattle, Wash., was nominated for 
election as the next District Governor. 

Of the twenty clubs in the District affiliated with In- 
ternational, all were represented at the Conference. The 
total registered attendance was: 

Men, 1,063; women, 693. 

Invitations for the next Conference were extended by 
Vancouver, B. C., and Tacoma, Wash. 

Resolutions adopted: Recommending Boys Work as a 
major activity for all clubs in the District during the ensu- 
ing year; regarding the regulation of stunts at Conferences ; 
endorsing stand taken by American Legion of America, the 
Great War Veterans’ Association of Canada and kindred 
organizations; expression of appreciation for hospitality 
extended by Seattle Rotary Club; expressing appreciation 
of service rendered by Rotarian Charles E. Cochran during 
his term of active service as Governor of the District and of 
service rendered by Governor Nelson Pike since taking the 
reins of governorship from Rotarian Cochran; appreciation 
of presence of Vice-President Bob Timmons and Mrs. Tim- 
mons; the adoption of the report (Canadian Rotarians re- 
fraining from voting) of a special committee on the draft 


on the Constitution and By-Laws of the International As- 
sociation, recommending the approval in principle of the 
articles of the draft of the proposed Constitution and By- 
laws, providing there are certain adjustments as to those 
members under control of the International Association and 
those powers to be vested in the International assemblies, as 
set forth in the report of the Conference’s special com- 
mittee. 

Among the principal speakers were: International 
President Estes Snedecor, “Edinburgh Convention” ; Third 
Vice-President Robert H. Timmons, “Rotary”; Governor 
Nelson G. Pike; Mayor Caldwell, of Seattle, “Address of 
Welcome to City”; Dr. Stephen B. L. Penrose, of Whitman 
College, Washington, “The Philosophy of Rotary”; Gen. 
Bramwell Booth, Commander-in-Chief of Salvation Army, 
“Service”; Rotarian Thomas B. Cole, Bellingham, “Rotary 
Business Methods”; Stephen I. Miller, University of Wash- 
ington, “Economic Readjustment”; Rev. W. D. Robinson, 
Yakima, “Interpretation of Rotary as Applied to Personal 
Life”; Rotarian J. Harry Joyce, Portland, “Our Future 
Conferences”; Rotarian A. R. MacFarlane, Vancouver, 
“Rotary, International and National”; Rev. George Q. 
Fallis, Vancouver, “My Classification” ; Rotarian Ernest C. 
Hayward, Victoria, “The Individual in Rotary,” and Rev. F. 
M. Green, Aberdeen, “Rotary’s Work.” 
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IRST International Vice 


lough is Chairman of the 


HE dele- 
gates in at- 
tendance at 
the Twelfth 
Inter- 
nation- 
al Conven- 
tion, wheth- 
er from the 

sritish 
Isles or 
other coun- 
tries will assemble in their 
places in the Convention 

Hall prior to the opening. 
\t the opening hour, the 
International officers, each 
escorted by an officer of 
the B. A. R. C,, will 
march in procession to the 
dais. Immediately following 
this, it is proposed that each 
country represented in Ro- 
tary shall have a courier, 
dressed in national costume 
and carrying the standard of 
his nation, march to the dais 
and deposit the standard 
thereon. Then the Conven- 
tion will be called to order 
by the President of the 
Rotary Club of Edinburgh. 

The addresses of wel- 
come will be three in num- 
ber, one by the president of 
the host club, one by the 
mayor of the host city and 
one by the President of the 
B. A. R. C., whose greetings 
will undoubtedly each con- 
tribute to the scheme of de- 
veloping the keynote of the 
Convention. The response 
will then be made by the 
Immediate Past International President, Albert S. Adams, 
whose address will be a further development of the theme 
of this Convention extraordinary. 

At this stage, the President of the host club, who until 
now has acted as Chairman of the Convention, will formally 
transfer the gavel to the President of the International Asso- 
ciation, whom he will thereby announce. International 
President Estes Snedecor will at once proceed to make his 
report and Annual Address, which will be the climax of the 
opening session. -Immediately following the delivery of the 
President’s Address, the noon recess will occur. 


W thee the opening of the afternoon session of Monday, 
the other International officers will be presented to the 
Convention, following which will be the reading of the 
Annual Message from President Emeritus "aul P. Harris, 
founder of the first Rotary club and of ‘he Association; 
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Crawford C. McCullough 
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47 THE TWELFTH CONVENTION 


P 
c LY 
By Crawford C.M£Culloush . 
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$0 \ 
President Crawfo VWeCu 
Convention Proar , 
ae 
ce 
irter W \ ( on 
will proce¢ l ( e to ne 
ct 1S] lera Ot ¢ most 
impo! int isines to come 
betore it the pt ( ed re 


vision of the form of organ- 
ization of the International 
\ssociation. Che report of 
the Committee on Constitu 
tion and By-Laws will be 
presented by Chairman Don 
ald MacRae 
PTA HE Tuesday morning 
session will have to open 
promptly because it 
to be a busy day for the dele 


is going 
gates. Prior to the presenta 
tion of the report of each 
Chairman, two previously 
selected Rotarians will be al- 
lowed a period of seven min 
utes each in which to give 
the Convention concrete il 
lustrations of how the work 
of this particular Committee 
has been carried into effect 
in his club. With this back- 
ground of Rotary in action 
the Chairman of each Com 
mittee will be in a position 
immediately to enter upon 
his report with the assur 
ance that the attention of 
the Convention has already 
been attracted to the subject 
in hand. Following the re- 
port and recommendations of 
every Chairman, a_ short 
period will be allowed for 
discussion. The morning 
session will close with an ad- 
dress on the “Philosophy of 
Rotary” by Rotarian Ar- 
thur Frederick Sheldon of Chicago who gave Rotary its 
slogan, “He Profits Most Who Serves Best.” It is felt that 
this subject will be a fitting climax to the morning session. 


FTER luncheon the day’s work will be resumed. The 

first part of the afternoon will be devoted to the 
reception of the report of the Committee on Boys Work, 
which will be presented by Chairman Rogers Davis, fol- 
lowed by three ten-minute addresses outlining the practical 
experience of three individual clubs in some concrete work 
for boys. These three speakers will have been previously 
selected. Following this, a period of forty minutes will be 
allowed for discussion. The entire time allotted to Boys 
Work shall be two hours. As Boys Work is one, and per- 
haps the chief, of Rotary’s community activities, it is fitting 
that this session be closed by one of the Convention ad- 
dresses, and it is proposed that the subject of this shall be 
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Rotary at Work in the Communi ) ,ortn 


Rotarian. 


‘On DNESDAY the morning s¢ n will open with 
rt by the Credentials Committee, followed by 


the Reeth for International off I This order of 


merican 


the day will insure a eood attendance to follow. 
The Chairman of the loreign Extension Committee, Ro 
tarian John A. Turner ll give is report on the past, 
present and future activity of the International Association 
in the matter of esta hing Rot ew countries and 
in other cities of countries in wl Rotary has already 
secured a foothold. Following tl ill come an address 
on “Rotary Around the World” by a Past President, a man 
of Rotary vision. The climax to the morning’s session will 
rest on an add1 on “| I‘riendshy Nations,” which 
it is intended shall be allotted toa B public man of 
world-wide re 

Che fir | of the afternoo1 | be devoted to the 
report of the International Committee on Resolutions, dis- 
cussion, debate and action thereon. Following which will 
be a Convention address on “World Economic Conditions 
of loda ind To rro ’ | sul tit 42 expected, 
will be taken by a pub n of ernational reputation 
from the United State 

HURSDAY, at an hour to be selected, which will be 

prior to the announcement of an\ of the events of the 


day, the elections for International officers will be held. A 

riod of two hours is being set aside for the holding of 
fo ur Special Assemblies, one each on Rotary Education, 
Publicity, Business Methods and Boys Work. For the suc- 
tional Chairmen 


cess of each of these the respective Inter 





shall be responsible. Here it is intended that the delegates 
shall have a better chance to express themselves, exchange 
ideas and experiences, et cetera, than is usually the case in 
the sessions of the Convention itself. While these assem- 
blies are in session, there will be no other activity in 
progress 

It is felt that in most Conventions there is a large pro- 
portion of the rank and file of the delegates who are diffident 
about speaking in open Convention even on a subject upon 
which they are well informed or have ideas of constructive 
value. The report and recommendations of the respective 
International Committees having been presented at a pre- 
vious session, it is felt that the subject matter so supplied 
will form an agenda or a basis for discussion at the assembly 
and that the assembly will thus provide the opportunity for 
men to get together in smaller groups and to discuss for 
their mutual benefit the problems relating to this particular 
phase of Rot tary activity. 

The last hour of Thursday morning will be devoted 
to a Convention address on “The Selflessness of Rotary” by 
a prominent British Rotarian. 


HE afternoon will open with the disposition of any 

unfinished business, following which miscellaneous mat- 
ters, presentations of trophies, etc., will be taken care of. 
Then, for the closing hour of the Convention, the Committee 
is holding in reserve a surprise program which will contain 
much of interest to all the delegates and visitors and provide 
opportunity for bringing this remarkable Convention to its 
close in a proper and fitting manner. 

Do you recall how Auld Lang Syne has been sung at 
some of our Conventions” Can you imagine how it will be 
sung at a Convention in Scotland itself ? 


Today 


By William D. Goold 


7 YHE author of this poem is a Ro- 
tartan of Albany, New York. 


WW ' STAND upon the threshold of the 
vy we shall | » behind for- 


adinn ve leave 
“Nt ye 4 ever. 
\ [he old with all its mingled smiles and 
\ \\ ) tears, 


_ #gnoble failure and achieved endeavor. 


t 
a’ Well may we pause a moment while our eyes 
— : : ¢ ; F a 
lance back along the darkening trail that lies 


= the hall forgotten days; 

\nd, as we search those winding ways, 

What ‘shall we find to praise! 

And what to blame 

What good deeds may we name 

With what marks did we blaze 

ur way among those days 

Chat, forest-like, on either hand 

\long Life’s pa thway stand 

Have we kept faith with Honor, Truth and Right? 
Have we been always valiant in the fight 

\gainst the wrong: 

Have we been strong, resisting with our might 
The siren voices sweet with luring song 

Where grief and want foregathered with despair 
Were we found.there: 


Did we, like him of whorn the Crucified 
Has told us in His matchless word, 
Pass by upon the other side 

With heart unstirred, 


leaving our Stricken brother by the way? 
ach for himself must answer, “Yea” or “Nay,” 
And well for us if as we scan the past, 
We find some kindly deed has marked each day. 


But if we failed, if sloth or love of ease, 

Failure to grasp our opportunities 

Ere they were gone; if some, or all of these, 

Have marked the barren and accusing year 

Be not cast down ’tis not too late to mend, 

Look back no more; the year is at its end: 

But look before! Old Time is still our friend 
\nd just beyond the still unopened door 

He waits our coming. In his outstretched hand 

Will be a book and by his side will stand 

\ radiant vision, wondrous fair to see 

Beloved of all, Spirit of Rotary. 

From Time’s lean hand she takes the stainless book 

And, with a look wherein all kindness dwells, 

And, with a voice sweeter than Angelus bells, 

She speaks, “Here is a book wherein each one 

Must daily write until the year is done. 

Forget the blotted pages of the past, 

And make this record better than the last. 

So shall it be if ye but keep in mind 

These words the Master spoke, “And be ye kind— 

“Do unto others as ye would that they 

Should do to you.” So shall ye learn each day 

The lesson—ar./ in learning shall be blest— 

That he shall profit most who serveth best. 
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W HEEL 


IFE moves in cycles. All things have 


orbits in which they run the circle of 
existence. The moon goes around the 
earth, the earth goes around the sun, 
the sun itself goes round a greater sun, 
and so on in endless circles of move- 
ment, unless there is some final bound- 
ary of space, some enveloping circle 
that sums up the measure of space and 
time. And then comes the limitless 


cycle of the infinite and the eternal. As the poet 


Vaughan says: 

«<3 SAW Eternity the other might, 

Like a great ring of pure and endess light, 
All calm as it was bright; 
And ’round beneath it Time in hours, d: 
Driven by the spheres, 
Like a vast shadow moved, in which the world 
And all her train were hurled.” 


1yvs, years 


x. it a dizzy and staggering thought? Here we 
are caught in the whirl of the worlds, bound to the 
wheels of existence, compelled to revolve in our orbit, 
carried around the sun every year and around the sweep 
of our own planet every twenty-four hours! 


6 gee Wheel of Service, the emblem of Rotary, sug- 
gests a cycle of movement, and the great examples 
of such cycles are the planets circling overhead. The 
very word “Rotary” is in ‘itself a symbol and a sort of 
sermon, in that it suggests Service. 


ND what a variety of wheels we find working in 

the service of man! If you will allow me to let my 
imagination run riot for a while, I think I can find 
points of similarity between the activities of our Rotary 
organization and the varied functions of the many 
wheels that help to do the work of the world. 


He” does a wheel act? Pressure applied from 
without drives it against the dead weight and 
dull resistance of the earth. The earth indignantly re- 
acts and shoves the wheel in the opposite direction, and 
then the wheel, to escape the counter pressure of the 
earth, and incidentally to save its own face, revolves 
on its axis. You can hear it saying to itself: 

“Well, if the old earth won’t let me go that way, 
I'll see if I can’t go this way.” 

So it coolly transfers the earth pressure to the axle, 
and if the axle is well-oiled and is in an agreeable mood, 
it lets the wheel revolve in a direction opposite to that 
in which it made its first bold effort. But indeed the 
axle has a little job of its own to do. It pretends to 
be humouring and accommodating the wheel, while 
in reality it is thinking of its own master, the vehicle, 
and carries the vehicle forward, leaning hard on the 
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WITHIN WHEELS 


By W. J. Finlay 
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shoulder of the gliding whee So tl ¢ gets 1tSs own 
44 Pan ] ] ] 

way, and the cunning ol xle lets oft the hink 
1t ] ae . 1 1 111 ; } ] ] 
it is beaten in the encounter, while in reality it too 


has achieved its end, which was to make the wheel turn 


and move the vehicle forward! 


5 a ee 1g 
like life all this 1s at vneel of i1fe presses 
upon the mass of existence; it re-acts: the wheel 


then turns on its axis compromise is the resu ant 
progress 1s mad \nd how like it 1s to our Rotary 
activities! Rotary exerts the pressure of its ideals upon 
its members, they re-act to these ideals. and pr OTess 18 
the result: meetings are held, papers are read, discus 
sions take place, distinguished guests are entertained, 
knowledge is. diffused, ameliorative enterprises are 
planted and cultivated, social intercourse is encouraged, 
and, in general terms, an advance is made as the result 
of the pressure of the Rotary Wheel upon the sphere 
of life ¥ 


ND this is only one point of resemblance between 

the wheel and the 
Rotary are not c 
want a wheel and orbit of our own. Rotary has started 
a wheel of its own and has laid out a track as its orbit 
[t is a Wheel of Service and its track runs thru civic, 
social and everyday life We mean it to be the centre 
of helpfulness for the assistance of ourselves and others, 
for the discovery of fresh aims and interests in 
for the general betterment of the 


which our lives revolve 

of life. All the circles of movement in which we find 
ourselves commercial, philanthropic, 
and above all, political, would overpower our senses but 
for the centres of gravity that we find for ourselves, 
centres that keep us in the steady track of life, and 
thought and action. And apart from all other well-known 
centres of gravity, such as home and ideals and work 
and play, we Rotarians have discovered a sort of general 
centre of gravity, not the gravity of sour looks, for 
laughter is not unknown to our gatherings; but the 
gravity of a steady point of view, a clear outlook on 
the panorama of life, and a united determination to 
make the best of our circumstances and help others to 
do the same. 


Rotary organization: for we of 


ntent with ordinary orbits of life, we 


life, and 
cycle of existence in 
It is a wheel within the wheels 


social, religious, 


HEELS are used for many purposes, but their 

great functions are the production of speed and 
the circulation of goods and persons. As an analogy to 
this function of the wheel we can point to the circulation 
of ideas by means of a Rotary Club. Membership in 
one is as good as travel. One’s mind circulates in the 
thoughts of others Explorers and travellers, authors, 
artists, philanthropists, distinguished states- 
men, famous sailors, men and women of note in all fields 
of activity, honour Rotarians by accepting their hospi- 
tality, and at the same time carry us around the cycles 
of their experiences. Is not this a high mode of educa- 
tion, a first-rate substitute for experience? In Tenny- 
son’s fine poem on the final exploit of the aged Ulysses, 


soldiers, 
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the poet makes the old adventurer exclaim in recalling 
the varied scenes of his life: 


“T am part of all that I have seen.” 


If this be true, we Rotarians may well claim to be citizens 
of the world, for thru the eyes of our guests we have seen 
all lands, and in their experiences we have lived, by 
proxy, thru all the thrills and monotonies and achieve- 
ments of the fullest cycles of existence. 


E are all more or less moulded by the wheel of 

time and circumstance—the potter’s wheel of life; 
yet Rotary has rigged up a potter’s whee! of its own. 
The members of our clubs mould imperceptibly the 
minds and moods of one another, and the club as a 
whole exercises a moulding influence upon the individ- 
uals, societies, and civic life in which its lot is cast. 
I claim that the moulding influence of our clubs has a 
beneficial effect, and in this respect also I call Rotary 
a wheel of service. 


ND what about the humble wheel that is trundled 
along the street by the raucous knife-grinder? 
Is it too humble to furnish an illustration? Watch the 


knife as it is deftly applied to the whirling wheel. See 
the sparks fly as the rust vanishes. Note the fine edge 
How 


and the gleaming blade when the work is done. 
like the way in which wits are sharpened and minds 
polished as the Rotary wheel revolves! Men who seem 
quite ordinary in their modes of thought and speech, 
give off sparks and flashes of repartee as their fellow- 
members slyly shove them against the revolving wheel 
of chaff and raillery. Silent tongues are unloosed, stores 
of anecdotes are unlocked, good humor breaks ‘out like 
the sun, and the dour reserve that is supposed to char- 
acterize dwellers in the North, vanishes like rust as 
the Rotary wheel revolves, to be replaced by the keen 
sparkle of good-humored rejoinder and sprightly wit. 


NE of the fairest of all the wheels that revolve is 
the magic circle of the seasons, that invisible cycle 
which carries us from gloom to gladness, from the dull- 
ness of winter to the flowers of summer. In spring 
and summer it puts on a bright tyre of beauty, while in 
winter it goes heavily on solid rims thru dark and miry 
ways. The Rotary wheel seems to me to resemble the 
wheel of spring and summer. It is a sort of return of 
Persephone. You know the picture that has enshrined 
the legend: Leighton seems to have caught the very 
spirit of the beautiful myth that tells how Mother Earth’s 
lovely daughter was carried away from Sicily to be the 
bride of the King of the Underworld, how Mother Earth 
mourned and sought for her in vain; and how at last 
she forced the gods to let Persephone return to the 
Upperworld for half the year, if she must remain in the 
Underworld for the other half. The meaning of this 
myth is clear enough. In winter Persephone, the beauty 
of the earth, disappears and seems to be buried beneath 
the landscape; in summer she returns and the world is 
full of loveliness. And if, as Swift says, “He is a bene- 
factor who makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before,” surely an organization that aims at 
keeping Persephone on the earth all the year round, 
at growing flowers in “the winter of our discontent” 
when e 
pid BE NS pein the garden 
The wet skies harden; 
The gates are barred on 
The Summer side; 
Farewel to flower-time, 
Sunbeam and shower-time; 
Wild winds have cried,” 


surely, I say, such an organization, if it did nothing more 
than create the sunshine of good fellowship, is engaged 
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in a useful work and is doing a real bit of good service 
in the world. 


ND then, lastly, but not least there is the wheel of 
Fortune, for “Fortune,” as Fluellen says in Henry 
V, “is painted with a wheel, to signify that she is turning 
and inconstant”—a blind goddess with a revolving wheel, 
and standing upon a rolling stone—the very image of 
aimless changes and reverses of luck. But we of Rotary 
think better of man and his destiny than to suppose that 
“giddy fortune’s furious fickle wheel” is the force that 
moulds our fate. We recognize the potency of things 
that lie beyond our own control and seem to bring us 
good or ill fortune, but we also hold that effort is the 
way to fortune, that wise enterprise generally not only 
deserves, but commands success, “It is we ourselves, O 
Fortune, who make thee goddess and set thee in the 
heavens ;” for it is by depending on luck and not upon 
themselves that men raise that power to a high pre- 
eminence in their thoughts. But we of Rotary believe 
rather in the power and influence of individual and col- 
lective effort; we aim at reducing the margin of mis- 
fortune and ill-luck by improving the conditions of life, 
at robbing Fortune of her cruel wheel, and at so reorgan- 
izing the environment of individual and civic life as to 
give every man, woman and child much more than a mere 
chance of happiness. 
UT it is not only ideas and experiences that circu- 
late around the Rotary track: good fellowship 
and social joys form a large part of our freightage. An 
old sage said that in order to live alone, a man would 
need to be either a god or a beast. We claim to be 
neither. We have no wish to live isolated lives. We 
are neither cynics nor pessimists. We think well of 
the world, of éach other, and, marvelous to relate, of 
ourselves! Some of us are self-made men, but I hope 
we do not deserve the censure once uttered about a 
man who was too proud of his success, and who boasted 
that he was self-made: “Yes” said the critic, “he is 
self-made, and he worships his creator.” In Rotary 
good nature and good-fellowship, optimism and genial 
atmosphere, are the order of the day. And as our 
club is a centre of social good-will, in this sense it is 
a real Wheel of Service. Just think how much service 
the cycle of Dickens’ novels has done by way of circu- 
lating mirth and humour thruout the world! Contrast 
the effect, for a moment, of Dickens on the nerves and 
spirits of the world with the result produced by a dose 
of morbid pessimism and gloomy depreciation of life, 
such as one finds in the plays and novels of the despair- 
ing school. Contrast the genial humour of a summer 
morning with the gloomy chill of a winter evening. 
Which does the better service to man? The Rotary 
Club aims at circulating the summer morning spirit al! 
thru the circle of the year. A November blizzard may 
be raging in the bitter street, but if you drop into one 
of our social gatherings on that very evening, you wil! 
find the genial glow of summer in the moods, tones. 
thoughts and laughter of the members. We prefer 
Dickens to Hardy, Addison to Swift, Browning to 
Ibsen. And that is one of the best turns our Wheel of 
Service does; it turns the thoughts of its members to 
mirth rather than sadness. 


Re wheels are used to generate power as well as 
to facilitate locomotion. And the Rotary wheel :: 
a great generator of power. Ideas move the world. 
The Rotary circles generate ideas. It is wonderfu! 
how much dynamiic force is contained in a germ o! 
thought. Napoleon thought of conquest, and the worl: 
was drenched in blood: Shakespeare thought of writing, 
and a new world was created; for, as Victor’ Hugo finel) 
says, “After God, Shakespeare created most.” German: 
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thought of world power, and for five years obliterated 
civilization. 


AVE you ever—but of course you have—seen one 

big wheel driving a multitude of little wheels and 
keeping a whole factory alive with useful activity? Here 
again our Rotary Wheel resembles the wheel of every- 
day life. One big organization supplies the driving 
power that keeps innumerable social and helpful activ- 
ities in constant service. And just as in a factory, bands 
drawing power from a central wheel, convey it in 
whirling streams from wheel to wheel, from machine 
to machine, so the central idea of Rotary is passed from 
wheel to wheel of its innumerable activities. The officials 
are the bands that carry the power from the centre to 
its circumference. Officials need to be tough and active. 
Honorary service is often a thankless job. It is sup- 
posed that honour is its own reward, but hard work for 
others, done unceasingly and as a matter of course, 
deserves far more recognition than it receives. Few 
realize how much correspondence and attention to detail 
is required on the part of the officials before a successful 
meeting can be held. Let us not forget to remember 
the transmitters of Rotary power, the Driving Bands of 
our clubs, the officials of our organization. 


ND there is the Cog Wheel. You know how it 

works. It catches on to another wheel and gives 
ita shove forward. Isn’t this a symbol of Rotary? How 
many wheels there are in the minds of our Rotarians 
that would not be moving today in the orbit of cooper- 
ative life if the cogs of the Rotary club had not caught 
on to them and given them an impulse towards social 
activity? A cog is a sort of helping hand. There are 
many helping hands in the world today, but most of 
them help themselves to the good things of life. No. 1 
is a good number, but it is not the only digit. We have 
to begin with No. 1, but we can add the other numerals 
until we arrive at a good round sum of sympathetic 
interest in others. That is where a Club helps a man. 
Before he joins it he is only No. 1, but afterwards he is 
No. 1 plus as many other units as the club contains. 
We magnify ourselves when we add a friend to One, 
when we catch on to another personality, when we con- 
vey and receive the influence of a forceful idea, a com- 
bined purpose, a corporate personality. 


TS windmill is another form of the wheel. Its 
wheels use the wind; one might almost say that 
they “raise the wind.” Rotary performs both of these 
functions: it uses and “raises” the wind. Using the 
wind is an easy job. You hoist your sails upon your 
wheels and catch as much wind as you like—if the wind 
happens to be blowing; and there is generally some 
motion in the air. So Rotary proves; when it hoists the 


sails of discussion or agitation there is always a breath 
of public opinion, of general interest, that moves the 
wheel of talk and ventilates the subject. This too is a 
public service: but “raising the wind” in the colloquial 
sense, is a harder task. Yet Rotary can do it: when 
money—the wind and driving power of enterprise—is 
wanted, our clubs hoist the sails of appeal, various means 
and ways are adopted, and suddenly the wheel begins to 
turn and Bradburys fill the air. This is also a wheel of 
service, for surely a wheel that can raise a current of 
money for various helpful objects is to be classed among 
those that assist in the work of the world. 


YG what about tyred wheels? Think back for a 
moment to the primitive, solid, spokeless wheel, 
fashioned by pre-historic hands with makeshift tools 
out of a section of tree trunk, and contrast it with the 
noiseless speed and luxurious ease of an air-tyred motor 
car—what a revolution! Contrast the dull, slow, pain- 
ful, joyless and inefficient mode in which our ancestors 
lived—lives of isclated loneliness, unorganized, undis- 
ciplined, uninspired,—with our present highly developed 
civilization and especially with one of its most striking 
developments, the air-tyred wheels of the Rotary Clubs’ 
organization. Rotary is the Rolls Royce of social organ- 
ization. 


OTARY does not claim to have revolutionized the 

social cycle, but it may fairly claim to have added 
tyres of efficiency, ease speed and pleasure to the heavy 
wheels of many a social circle and many an individual 
life. Congenial society is a sort of air-cushion for the 
mind, and when this air cushion revolves and carries one 
gaily around the Rotarian track of interesting and help- 
ful activities, one may fairly describe such an organiza- 
tion as a wheel of service. 


ND then there is the potter’s wheel. There is a 

distinct analogy between the functions of the 
potter’s wheel and a Rotary Club. The moulding power 
of the potter’s wheel is well known in its application to 
life. Our minds are as plastic as clay and as readily 
respond to the spin of surrounding circumstances. Some 
of us, like Horace of old, are content to follow the line 
of least resistance and yield to, rather than contend with, 
the pull and whirr of our environment. Others strive 
to make the will counteract the pressure of circum- 
stances and to revolve on their own mental axis, undis- 
turbed by external things. Others, like Browning, find 
their ideal in submitting to the pressure of the Benefi- 
cent Hand that moulds our acts and destinies, or as 
Shakespeare has said “Shapes our ends, rough hew them 
how we will.” And others again, like Omar Khayyam, 
have longed for ability to “grasp this sorry scheme of 
things” and “remould it nearer to the heart’s desire.” 


Gifts for Peggy 
By George Vaux Bacon 


HAT present shall we give thee, baby dear, 
To make thee happy in this world of ours? 
Perchance a palace beautiful, with towers 
Sculptured and wonderful, and builded sheer 
O’er faery crags where fleecy clouds come near? 
Or wouldst thou rather live in lowland bowers, 
Wherein, a chante royale of golden hours, 
Each day fades like a song sung sweet and clear? 


The Lady Mary and her handmaids seven 

Have woven by the throne of the Triune 
A priceless tapestry for thee in Heaven, 

More glorious than the sun, fair as the moon, 
The soul of gentle Raphael’s deathless art— 


Faith and its dreams, God’s love and a clean heart. 
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LIVERPOOL 


THE GATE OF BRITAIN 
By 
John Ten Eyck 


HE steamship Caronia, one of the two ships 
chartered by the International Associa- 
tion of Rotary Clubs to carry passengers 
to the International Convention in Edin- 
burgh, will dock at the famous landing 
stage in the River Mersey at Liverpool, 
England. 


The second city of England and the 
most American in character by virtue of 
its public and commercial enterprise, 
Liverpool has never had the derivation of 
its name definitely explained. It is generally conceded, how- 
ever, that the latter half of the word refers to the pool that 
had its entrance from the River near the site of the present 
Custom House. 

Liverpool Castle was built by William de Ferrers in 
1232 and was demolished in 1725. The original charter 
of the town was granted by King John in 1207. Liverpool 
was a small fishing village from the time of the original 
charter until about a hundred years ago. Within the past 
century its growth has been remarkable. The only out- 
standing feature in the previous history of the city was 
the siege of Liverpool in 1644 when Prince Rupert carried 
for King Charles I. 





it by assault 


IVERPOOL is the greatest cotton market in the world 
L and its remarkable panorama of docks and shipping 
presents a lesson in commercial geography and economics. 
The number of vessels entering the port in a year is about 
24,000, the tonnage of which for the year ending July Ist, 
1919, was approximately 24,648,020 tons. Liverpool’s ex- 
ports are at present about £185,539,801 per annum. Its 
imports for the year 1915 were over 230 million. Liverpool 
is a great entrepot for corn, rubber and tobacco as well as 
cotton. 


In addition to its colossal commercial interests, Liver- 
pool has industries of vast magnitude and importance. 
Notable among its industrial activities are grain milling, 
sugar refining, iron and steel working, ship building and 
repairing, tobacco manufacturing, rope and toy making, and 
the manufacture of chemicals. Enormous sums of money 
have been spent on civic improvements in the past fifty 
years. 


HE city is thirty-three square miles in area with a 
river frontage of over eight miles, and is represented 
in Parliament by eleven members. It is governed locally 
by a Lord Mayor, thirty-seven Aldermen and one hundred 
and four Councillors. Its institutions, intellectual and social, 
are admitted to be among the finest of any provincial town 


in England. 


HEI first steamship to enter the Mersey was the 

Elizabeth in 1815. Today Liverpool is one of the 
greatest ports in the world. In order to maintain su- 
premacy in its class, great docks, warehouse accom- 
modations and up-to-date appliances for the rapid han- 
dling of merchandise have been added, at a capital ex- 
penditure of over thirty million pounds sterling. There 
are eight miles of docks on each side of the river, sixty- 
five docks in all; with a water area of 600 acres, in addi- 
tion to 22 graving docks. The new Gladstone docks 
at the extreme north end of the system, when completed, 
will cost £4,500,000. The graving dock is the longest 
dry dock ever constructed and it will hold the largest 
liner, The Birkenhead docks across the Mersey from 
Liverpool, are used mainly by vessels trading with the Far 
East and those engaged in the grain, oil and coal industries. 


An interesting feature of the Liverpool docks is the 
great floating structure called the landing stage from which 
passengers from the great trans-Atlantic ships entering 
Liverpool are debarked. This contrivance is a deck 2,478 
feet long and 80 feet wide carried on 200 pontoons, and con- 
nected with the pierhead by a number of bridges 110 feet 
long working on swivel joints. The floating bridge for 
wheeled traffic is of particular interest to the visitor. It is 
550 feet long, with two cart tracks and three passenger 
tracks. At low water it has a gradient of 1 in 20 and at 
high tide it is level with the main road. 


It is interesting to note that the history of the ferry 
boats crossing the River Mersey to and from the present 
landing places on each side of the River dates back to the 
year 1282. 


[VERPOOL has some very fine office buildings, several 
L of them dedicated to steamship and insurance companies 
known thruout the world. In addition to its public build- 
ings including the Town Hall, the Exchange and Saint 
George’s Hall, Lime Street, several of its Churches and Art 
Galleries are considered among the finest in England. Liver- 
pool University situated in Brownlow Hill was founded by 
Royal Charter in 1903. It was endowed by the citizens for 
the “Advancement of Knowledge, the diffusion and exten- 
sion of Arts, Sciences, and Learning, and the provision of 
a liberal and professional education.” The City makes a 
grant in aid of £10,000 a year. 


To many hundreds of thousands of Americans, Liverpool 
is the gateway of Britain thru which they have entered for 
the first time into the land of their fathers. - It has, however, 
suffered the neglect, frequently, of a gateway, which, no 
matter how interesting, is often overlooked for what lies 
beyond. Liverpool is well worth the interest of all who 
come to her great port. 








Mankind is divided into three classes: those that are im 
movable, those that are movable, and those that: move. 
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Busy Liverpool:—top, left to right, Lord Street at high noon, Albert Hall and the Stock Exchange. 


In the 
center is a view of Liverpool by moonlight from the River Mersey. 


Below, to the left, the steamship Corinthic in 
the new drydock, the largest in the world, and to the right, the Umbria, lying in the Mersey at the landing-stage. 
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Guidance 


NE of life’s tragedies consists 

in the undeveloped talent that 
is lost to the world each year because boys are not afforded 
the needed means and inspiration to develop their abilities. 
The great need in the field of vocational guidance appears 
to be to enable each boy to learn, by actual experience 
where possible, and by information and observation other- 
wise, the vocation in which he may feel an interest, so as to 
give him a reasonable basis of choice in making his 
selection of a life work. Rotarian Robin Hamilton’s article 
on “Vocational Guidance” in this issue furnishes food for 
thought to those interested in this subject. 


eB 


Five 

HE Constitution of the I. A. of R. C. permits but one 

city to have more than one club—Greater New York. 
New York may have one club in each of its five Boroughs. 
The New York City Club No. 6 (Manhattan Borough) was 
organized in August, 1906. The Brooklyn Club No. 10¢ 
(Brooklyn Borough) was organized August, 1913. The 
Bronx Club No. 409 (Bronx Borough) was organized April, 
1918. The Long Island City Club, Club No. 796 (Queens 
Borough) was organized in December, 1920. On the seventh 
of March, 1921, was received at Headquarters the Survey 
of Staten Island (Richmond Borough) made by Rotarian 
J. J. Goldman, member of the New York City Rotary Club, 
approved by District Governor Lee Reynolds, showing 110 
000 population and several hundred available classifications. 
The Staten Island Survey will be submitted to the Board ° 
Directors and in all probability the club will be organized 
and affiliated under the jurisdiction of District Governor 
Reynolds. 


* * * 


Complacency 


OTARIAN BILL ALEXANDER of Edmonton, Al- 
berta, addressed the Nineteenth District Conference at 

Fort William, Ontario, one day in March on the necessity for 
not being too much at ease in Zion, which being translated 
into modern language may best be rendered as, “Don’t be 


too stuck on yourself.” Self complacency is surely the reign” 


in a man’s soul of that most subtle of the pride-twisted in- 
telligences, Belial. Soft of speech, surrounded with the 
fascinating aura of success, well-dressed, clean, stylish, with 
the deftly positive charm of manner which only one who 
has mastered the world and its difficulties can possess, the 
self-complacent modern man is indeed the “glass of fashion 
and the mold of form” in more sense than one. Riding 
thru the streets of the city on air, his motor a glistening 
chariot of graciously subdued magnificence, his chauffeur as 
elegantly uniformed as a staff officer in the army of a small 
Balkan kingdom, it may be that he is on his way to the 
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country club for a game of golf. It is, we will say, about 
two after the noon hour. In his office, clerks and 
stenographers are ably carrying on the business which, 
founded partly on his ability and partly on that element of 
good-luck which must always attend human fortune, pays 
the bills of his magnificence. He plays golf. The motor 
calls for him at the appointed hour and he returns to the 
home he had left at about ten in the morning, satisfied with 
himself, the world, and mentally patting God on the back. 
In the evening he will read a newspaper and note with 


respectable horror that some union or other of hard work- 


ing men are holding out for high wages. He feels that there 
is something immoral in people who work hard with their 
hands having many of the good things of life. Occasionally 
he will go to a fashionable church on a Sunday when a par- 
ticularly good sermon is advertised, and in fact travels a 
smooth, softly-running, comfortable, steam-heated, well- 
groomed road to where? Well, where? He is like 
a crystal vase of clear, lukewarm water, and one is reminded 
of that dreadful remark, “I would that thou wert eithe: 
hot or cold, but because thou art neither hot nor cold, but 
lukewarm, I will spit thee out of my mouth!” 





* * * 


The Sociable Contract 


EN unite themselves in a group, a club, a society. 
They want to act as a group. Well then, the) 
must so act when, and only when, the members of the 
group all think alike. To do otherwise is not fair to 
the minority, unless there has been an unanimous agreement 
that the majority may rule and the minority will conform 
itself to the decisions of the majority. What social con- 
tracts have Rotarians mutually entered into, grouping them- 
selves together as Rotary Clubs? They have agreed to mec! 
and eat and elect officers. What else have they agreed to do 
as a group? Undoubtedly it would be both interesting and 
helpful if every club set itself to find out. 


* * * = 


Service 


O THE unprejudiced observer, it would appear that th: 

greatest service a bank can offer its community and the 
world, is the financing of projects which make for adde: 
comfort and efficiency in living. Does the average banker 
feel this? Is it not true that banks have rarely financed th 
exploitation of inventions which have revolutionized and im 
proved conditions? Is it not a fact that most present-da 
necessary commonplaces which would be miracles to ow! 
forefathers and make the modern world the wonder that : 
is, were time and time again refused financial support b 
bankers and eventually promoted only thru the faith an 
foresight of private persons? The banker makes his wealt! 
out of other peoples’ money. His debt to the communi! 
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{ whose money he is the custodian and from whose money 
he is enriched, is therefore definite and large. It is his duty 
‘o be interested in financing affairs of advantage to his 
community, local or national. If he is interested only in 
fat re-investments of established safety for the enrichment 
of his own pocket, he is false to his trust. He owes it to 
his depositors to use a fair proportion of his profits on their 
money for furthering the making and distribution of de- 
vices, mechanical and otherwise, that will improve their lot 
in life. 


* * * 


Dreamers 


Dae and star-gazers used to be laughed at; 
but in the past few years he have beheld the dreamer 
revolutionizing the world with machines patterned after his 
dreams, and star-gazers setting the time by which the 
practical business man sets his watch and conducts his bus- 
iness. Every man who can see beyond the end of his nose 
is a dreamer. He sees things that are not as they should 
be, and as a result is the one who can make those things be 
as they should, since he can see them. Of the workaday peo- 
ple of the world, Arthur O’Shaughnessy the Australian poet 


Says: 


“They had no vision amazing 

Of the goodly house they were raising ; 
They had no divine foreshowing 
Of the land to which they are going ; 


“But on one man’s soul it hath broken, 
A light that doth not depart; 

And his look, or a word he hath spoken, 
Wrought flame in another man’s heart.”’ 


Each of these last two men lives and moves and works 
with you in your city every day. They are probably mem- 
bers of the Rotary Club. Whether they are or not, they are 
Rotarians. 


2 


Sense 


Ca sense, it has been said, is a misnomer, for as a 
/ matter of fact it is the most uncommor: thing in the 
world. It is therefore a pleasure to find a sample of it such 
as is contained in the following remark by John H. Pat- 
‘crson, the celebrated American manufacturer, founder and 

resident of The National Cash Register Company : 
“Employers can prevent Bolshevism by giving a square 
al—more justice and less law ; by making better conditions 
1 home and industry; by helping to elect good men; by 
‘king for education ; by taking men into their confidence 

«| sharing profit with them.” 


Comrades 


OMEONE has said that the 


J characteristics of the Cana- 
dian people which most impress the observer are those of 


determination and achievement. The same thing is also 
said of the American people. Perhaps a little added praise is 
due to the Canadians, when one considers that they have a 
country greater in area than thé United States. Across 
this great Dominion they have built three continental rail- 
road lines, and thrown out across both the Atlantic and 
Pacific connecting steamship lines. They have organized 
great grain-growing and exporting sections and established 
innumerable factories in other sections, as well as opening 
up mines of gold and silver, and many other minerals. All 
this has been done in about one-half century. Between 
Canada and the United States there are many ties, includ- 
ing those of achievement, language and commerce. Canada 
exchanges more business with the United States than with 
any other nation, not excepting the United Kingdom, and 
on the other hand, the United States has only one greater 
customer than Canada and that is the United Kingdom. 
Every interest, of sentiment or profit, calls for increasing 
comradeship among the three nations. 
* * * 
Stenographers 


HERE are, without doubt, more women in business 
today engaged in stenography than any other profes- 
sion. There are good and bad stenographers. Sometimes a 
business man is unfortunate enough to hire a stenographer 
who has no more right to claim that title than the lady in 
the moon. She is anything but a stenographer. She can- 
not seem to grasp the idea that she has been employed to do 
certain work and not to sit around, powder her nose, and 
try to “vamp” the boss. Many stenographers have an idea 
that detail work is beneath them and that they have been 
employed to do stenography only. In a small office where 
there is only one girl, this attitude often results in the files 
and records becoming a mess because “filing” is one of the 
tasks such a stenographer considers veneath her. Yet, with 
all her faults, what would the busy business man do without 
this gum-chewing business necessity? For a good stenog- 
rapher is a jewel of great price, more precious than rubies 

and pearls. ‘ 

* x * 
Rotary Rotates Rapidly 

OR the use of the office staff at Headquarters there is 
kK a glossary of words and phrases used by Rotary clubs 
and Rotary officials. Every few months there come into use 
new words and phrases or the development of new mean- 
ings for old words and phrases, necessitating the revision 
and rewriting of this glossary. It is merely another evidence 
of how rapidly Rotary is growing and developing in its 


evolutionary processes. 
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Health Clinics For Adolescent Boys 
By Charles Strader 


HARLIE STRADER, a member of the International 
Committee on Boys Work, is a Rotarian of Lincoln, 


AVING been very closely con- 

nected with a Boys’ Summer 
Camp for the past seven years, I 
should like to present a phase of Boys 
Work which I feel will make a strong 
appeal to those who are concerned 
about boys. 

We discovered one morning that 
our camp was infected with body lice. 
We immediately made an investiga- 
tion and found that they were brought 
into the camp by two brothers who 
had come from one of the poorer 
families of the city. A general fumi- 
gation and medication by the directors 
in charge disposed of our “little trou- 
bles,” but we then and there resolved 
that we would never again let a boy 
into that camp without knowing his 
physical condition, and out of this in- 
cident has come an opportunity for 
every boy in our city of adolescent age 
to have without any expense to him a 
thoro physical examination. I feel 
that not a single activity has had a 
more far-reaching effect, not only on 
our boys themselves, but also on the 
community of which they are a part, 
than the foundation of the Rotary 
Boys’ Clinic of Lincoln. 


OTARY and all organizations that 

exist for the betterment of their 
communities must realize that if the 
boys who will soon take their places 
in the avenues of business and trade 
are allowed to grow to manhood phys- 
ically defective, they cannot expect 
them to be able properly to cope with 
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the problems that will confront their 
city. 

School authorities in many localities 
attempt making physical examinations 
with employed doctors and nurses, 
but which, while good as far as they 
go, include in but few, if any cases, an 
examination of the sexual organs, and 
seldom, if ever, includes a sex talk, 
which to my mind accomplishes the 
most definite and lasting results of all 
the parts of the examination when 
properly made. 

It is a regrettable fact that because 
of false modesty, ignorance, or pos- 
sibly because of lack of interest, most 
fathers do not discuss sex matters 
with their sons and the latter are usu- 
ally allowed to get this most vital in- 
formation in some hang-out or back 
alley. 


CLINIC should be conducted by 

physicians who want to conduct 
it because they can render a real serv- 
ice to the boy, and not because of any 
future possible fee. They should be 
men who are able to gain the confi- 
dence of a boy and when they have 
that confidence, be able to drive home 
vital truths about sex matters. You 
will say that it is not easy to find such 
men, which is quite true, but Rotary 
believes in preparation for service just 
as much as it believes in service, and 
such men can be found in other cities 
just as they were found in Lincoln. 
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OLLOWING you will find the 
pees on which we examine and 
the results of an examination of 247 
boys, all of whom had had an exami- 
nation in the public schools. 

We examine the scalp for pedicu- 
losis (body lice) ; the eyes for vision 
and infection; the nose for obstruc- 
tions, such as adenoids and enlarged 
turbinated bones. We give a rough 
test for hearing. The teeth are exam- 
ined for decay, and the throat for dis- 
eased tonsils; the neck for the condi- 
tion of the lymphatic and _ thyroid 
glands; the chest for shape and con- 
tour, expansion, condition of the lungs 
and condition of the heart; the ab 
domen for hernia; the sexual organ: 
for the condition of the foreskin, 
whether it is tight, adherent or un 
clean, whether there is need of circum 
cision, and for undescended testicles 
and the extremities for club foot and 
flat foot. 


Of the 247 boys examined we foun: 
the following cases that needed imme 
diate surgical or medical care. 

19 with impaired vision 
with eye infection 
with adenoids 
with nose obstruction 
with bad tonsils 
with weak lungs 
with leaky heart 
with hernia 
with tight foreskin 
with adherent foreskin 
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T HE examination of this group 
of boys will not differ in the 
nain from an examination of a 
imilar number in any city. A great 
number of Rotary clubs are conduct- 
‘ng Health Clinics with the same start- 
ng discoveries of physical defects. 

Recently after a talk before a Ro- 
iry Club, in which I spoke of the 
‘act that doctors state that a boy being 
lowed to go until 22 years of age 
vith an undescended testicle will be 
sterile thruout his life, the president 
of the club came to me and said: 

“T want to tell you a story of my 
wn life which is related to what you 
have been saying. 

“T have three boys—19, 21 and 23 
years of age. When the war came on 
they all volunteered. When they went 


down for their examinations I went 
with them. 

“The youngest was the one of 
whose physical condition I had always 


been the most proud. He was six- 
foot-one, straight as an arrow, and, as 
we thought, a perfect specimen of 
young manhood. 


“He came out of the examination 
with face flushed and, coming quickly 
to me, laid his head on my shoulder 
and cried like a child and said, ‘Dad, 
I can’t go.’ I then learned that the 
doctors had found that my boy had an 
undescended testicle and that, there- 
fore, he was barred from the army. 

“T immediately consulted a surgeon, 
learned that the defect could be rem- 
edied and had my boy operated on. 
The operation was successful, and in 
three weeks he was out again, took 





another examination and was ac- 
cepted. 

“But the thought of what a narrow 
escape my boy had, has made me con- 
demn myself again and again. Here 
I was, feeling that I was a real chum 
of my boys, and yet I had let this boy 
grow nearly to manhood without tak- 
ing the step to find out whether or not 
he was all right. I tell you, Strader, 
no father, in my judgment, can qualify 
as a good father unless in addition to 
being a chum with his boy, he sees to 
it that his boy is having the right kind 
of growth and development.” 

[ offer the Health Clinic idea to Ro- 
tary as a constructive piece of Boys 
Work that can be carried on by any 
club that has a physician in its mem- 
bership who can win the confidence 
and give inspiration to growing boys. 


“The Play’s The Thing!” 


An Important Announcement 


ET every Rotarian who has an 
iF idea that he could successfully 
take part in a play, if he had a chance, 
note the fact that such a chance may 
be about to come his way. 

Last summer the Boys Work com- 
mittee of the Rotary club of San Ber- 
nardino, California, decided to extend 
the Back-to-School idea to their night 
school and hit upon a novel plan to 
do it. 

They conceived the idea of produc- 
ing a play that would center attention 
upon the subject of the value of a 
good education, with special reference 
to the advantages accruing to em- 
ployed boys from attendance at night 
school. 

The high school dramatics teacher, 
Miss Tacie May Hanna, was con- 
sulted and the committee concluded to 
have her write a play for them. Miss 
‘lanna set to work with some advice 
and suggestions from the committee, 
and wrote Their Tomorrows, a play 
in four scenes. 


N October 8, 1920, the committee 
brought about the production of 

the play with such widespread satis- 
‘action and practical results that the 
San Bernardino Rotarians were seized 
with the desire to make the play avail- 
ble to other Rotary clubs. They se- 
tired the agreement of the author to 
cll the play to the International Asso- 
ition of Rotary Clubs for $300, and 
bmitted a copy of the play with the 
posal that the Association purchase 
ind publish it for the use of the 
he International Boys Work com- 

ee unanimously endorsed the plan 

| upon its recommendation the In- 


By Walter W. Strong 








ternational Board purchased the play, 
so that thanks to the vision and initia- 
tive of the San Bernardino Rotary 
Club and their fine spirit and service 
and cooperation, Their Tomorrows is 
now available to our clubs. 


HE story of Their Tomorrows is 
as follows: 

Jack Butler, a lad of 17, doing well 
in high school, and having just won a 
place on the debating team, is ordered 
by his father to stop school and take a 
position he has secured for him. 

Tho tremendously upset and at first 
rebellious, Jack, upon his mother’s en- 
treaty and suggestion, goes to work 
and continues his studies in the night 
school, giving the impression for his 
father’s sake, that he went to work of 
his own volition. 

George Rowell, younger child and 
only son of well-to-do and indulgent 
parents, prefers joy riding and dan- 
cing to study. Greatly to his parents’ 
disappointment he is doing poorly in 
high school and wants to quit school 
and get a job. Margaret Rowell, 
George’s sister, a star pupil in high 
school and between whom and Jack 
Butler there is something of mutual 
admiration, or more, is shocked when 
in an altercation with her father her 
brother announces that Jack Butler 


has just said that he is going to work 
and declares that if Jack can do it he 
can and will. 
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George, accustomed to having his 
own way, wins his point and gets a 
job. 

Later Jack meets Margaret and is 
put in a position where he has to dis- 
close why he left high school. At her 
request he sees George and endeavors 
to induce him to attend night school. 
George rebuffs him and accepts his 
challenge to compare their respective 
achievements twenty years hence. 

The final scene is laid in Jack’s well- 
appointed office 20 years later. Suc- 
cess has attended Jack’s efforts. With 
Margaret as his wife, he has estab- 
lished a happy home and a good busi- 
ness. George, again dissatisfied with 
a mediocre position, decides to make 
another change and, swallowing his 
pride, comes to Jack for advice. Jack 
shows him how needful it is to equip 
oneself by study and preparation in 
order to qualify for a good position, 
and George decides to settle down to 
making a success of his present job 
and with a fine, new purpose to de- 
vote himself to his boy in such a way 
that the latter will come to see the 
value of a good education and will 


get one. 


HE above brief sketch does not 

pretend to give any idea of the 
pep and snap of the lines of the play 
or of the successful delineation of the 
characters in it. 


HILE the play was written for 
the special purpose of promot- 
ing attendance at night school, it may, 
by a few slight changes of wording 
which are furnished, be used with 
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equal appropriateness to direct atten- 
tion to the value of taking correspond- 
ence courses. The general effect of 
the play is to bring home to one the 
‘practical value of a good education 
and children who are still in school 
seeing it can not but be helped to make 
better use of their educational advan- 
tages in the future than in the past. 


In commenting upon the produc- 
tion of Their Tomorrows in San Ber- 
nardino, Boys Work Chairman Wil- 
mer N. Glasscock, wrote: 

“In spite of the serious strain of 
thought in the play there is humor 
nearly every minute, and waves and 
roars of laughter were constantly stir- 
ring the audience.” 

“Some of our own members were 
in the cast, and to give you an idea of 
how they felt about it I will state 
that one day during the last week of 
the rehearsals when, as is usual in 
such cases, things looked the darkest, 
I said to Harry Webster, ‘Harry, do 
you believe in this play?’ he replied, 
‘Wilmer, I believe in it with all my 
heart, and I am going to put into it 
the last ounce of energy and enthu- 
siasm that is in me,’ and he did, and 
so did all of the others.” 


The immediate result from the pro- 
duction of the play in San Bernardino 
was a large increase in the number of 
persons registering at the night school. 
One of the members of the Rotary 
club with his wife, after witnessing 
the play, joined several of the night 
school classes in order to repair some 
of the deficiencies in their early edu- 
cation. 

The play drives home its lessons in 
a highly engaging manner and pos- 
sesses the quality of holding the in- 
terest from start to finish. 


An edition sufficient for about one 
hundred of our clubs is just off the 
press and the clubs are now invited 
to avail themselves of this opportunity 
to give an added, powerful spur to 
education and to do a thing which will 
excite keen interest and enthusiasm 
throughout the membership. The 
Boys Work department at Interna- 
tional Rotary headquarters will fur- 
nish this booklet in sets of twelve 
copies for ten dollars the set. 


Lyric 
EYOND my cottage door 
I walked five miles or more 


Upon an April morn, 
And what I carried home, 

To heal a heart forlorn, 
May seem to you but foam— 
Remembrance of a bird, 
Not since October heard, 

And one brown butterfly, 
And, near a fallen tree, 

Communing with the sky, 
The first anemone. 

—Laura Blackburn. 
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Nomination forI. A.R.C. 
Office 
For Vice President 
— » Charles William 
Bailey, 
of Clarksville, 
Tennessee, 
is 
Nominated by 
Rotary Club of 
Louisville 





ILL BAILEY as he is affection- 

ately known, is Governor of the 
Thirteenth District, and last year was 
President, of the Rotary Club of 
Clarksville, Tennessee. — 


Bill was born in Clarksville 37 years 
ago, where he attended the graded 
schools, after which he clerked until 
offered a position as Assistant Cashier 
of the First National Bank. A few 
years afterward he became Cashier. 
The Bank grew rapidly under his ad- 
ministration, and his marked ability 
as an executive and financier became 
so evident that a year ago he was 
elected President. Prior to this he 
organized, and became President of 
the Southern Trust Company, the two 
institutions being affiliated. In addi- 
tion, he has served as member of the 
City Council, as an officer of his 
Church and Treasurer of the South- 
western Presbyterian University, for 
15 years. 


The above activities are incident to 
his larger life of usefulness since he 
entered Rotary. He is fully convinced 
that Paul Harris is right in the Feb- 
ruary RoTARIAN in his article entitled 
The Faith of Rotary when he said that 
“a Rotarian’s profession is primarily 
an opportunity to serve society.” 


He daily lives and practices the 
spirit of Rotary and as a result he has 
succeeded in lifting Rotary’s Banner 
so that all can see and follow it, there- 
by making the Thirteenth District the 
better for having known Rotary. It 
is needless to say that he stands 
straight and true in his community, as 
well as in his shoes. Bill and Mrs. 
Bailey will tell you about the Thir- 
teenth District in Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Certificate of Nomination 


Cuestey R. Perry, Secretary- 

§ General of the International As- 
sociation of Rotary Clubs, make this 
certificate of pre-Convention notice of 
purpose to nominate candidate for 
Vice-President, to be voted upon at 
election to be held at the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of this Association 
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in Edinburgh, Scotland, June 13th to 
16th, 1921. 

Section 3 of Article I, of the By- 
Laws of the Association, entitled 
“Pre-Convention Notice of Nomina- 
tions” provides: 


“Any affiliating Rotary Club may, 
during the month of March preceding 
the Annual Convention, give notice of 
purpose to nominate one candidate for 
each one or for any one of the fol- 
lowing offices: President, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Treasurer, Sergeant-at-Arms, and 
shall forward such notice to the Sec- 
retary-General in time for it to reach 
his office not later than the first day of 
April. 


“Tt shall be the duty of the Secretary- 
General to publish in the May issue of 
THE Rotarian all notices of nomina- 
tion so given and received, together 
with such data concerning each candi- 
date as may be submitted, provided the 
space allotment to each candidate shall 
not exceed six inches of one column 
exclusive of his photograph and the 
designation of office. All photograph 
plates shall be uniform in size and 
shape as prescribed by the Editor of 
THE Rotarian.” 


The above notice of purpose to 
nominate which is published in this 
issue of THE RorarRIANn was received 
at the office of the Secretary-General 
within the time provided and in the 
manner prescribed. This was the only 
such notice so received. 


For the Office of Vice-President 
CHARLES WILLIAM BAILEY 
of Clarksville, Tennessee 


nominated by the Rotary Club of 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


(signed) CHEstey R. Perry, 


Secretary-General I. A. of R. C. 
Dated Chicago, Illinois, 2d April, 1921. 


New French Fishing 
Port 


EVELOPMENT of Lorient, on 

the northwest coast of France, 
as an important fishing port, is under 
way. As planned, the port will rank 
in size with the British fishing ports 
of Hull and Aberdeen. The cost of 
the enterprise, according to advices 
received by the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of New York, from its French 
information service, will be about 25 
million francs. The cold storage plan! 
and annexes will cost six millions. 


M. Verrier, chief engineer of the 
State School of Roads and Bridges, 
drew the plans and is in charge of the 
work. Modern buildings for the sale 
of fish, and storage capacity for 2,00! 
tons of fish, are included. This wil! 
take care of the stocks arriving fron 
the Canadian and Newfoundland fish 
eries. The ice plant will produce 15' 
tons of ice per day. The total wate: 
area of the port is about 18 acres an 
the depth of the large dock is fiv 
meters. 





















ANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS— 


The Rotary Club is carrying ona 
very delightful correspondence fellow- 
ship with many Rotary Clubs and in- 
div vidual Rotarians in the United 
States and Canada. Recently the Man- 
ila Club sent copies of their publica- 
tion, The Rotary Balita, to all Rotary 
Clubs in important cities thruout the 
United States. The result was a flood 
of correspondence from Rotarians on 
that side of the pond. Many mem- 
bers in the same line of business were 
in this way brought in touch with one 
another. 


® 


MraM1, FtoripA—The Rotary Club 
will no doubt be sorry when the win- 
ter season is over and those Rotarians 
who have been spending the cold days 
in sunny Florida go back to their 
northern homes, for the club’s meet- 
ings have been attended by about as 
many visiting Rotarians as members. 
At a recent meeting, Governor Dick 
Smith gave an address, which was en- 
thusiastically received by the “natives” 
and the “tourists.” 
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ELyrta, On1o—In recognition of 
the splendid service Governor Sam 
Squire has rendered International Ro- 
tary during his term as Governor of 
the Tenth District, his club 

re pe him with a beautiful 

| watch, suitably engraved, {= 
d his wife with a handsome |s 
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has become a miniature labor ex- 
change, and there is no doubt but that 
this work on the part of the Rotarians 
is helping to tide over the present dark 
days of commercial depression. 
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BisMARCK, NortH Daxota—T he 
Fathers’ and Sons’ banquet which the 
Rotary Club gave recently, was so 
successful to the hundred and ten dads 
and the same number of boys, that 
they are planning to follow it with a 
picnic luncheon this summer at which 
double the number of fathers and 
sons will cavort under the trees and 
renew the chumminess which exists 
between Rotary fathers and sons. 

® 

FREEPORT, ILLiNoIs—The Rotary 
Club instituted an unique meeting by 
inviting the sons of farmers in Ste- 
phenson County, who were in Free- 
port recently to attend a course of in- 
struction in agriculture, to be their 
guests at luncheon. The club believe 
that the welfare of the farmer is one 
of the basic and elemental features of 
civilization, and consider that much 
good was derived from their meeting 
with the sixty sturdy “farmers of to- 
morrow.” 

® 


NIAGARA FALLs, ONTARIO—A dele- 


‘*Welcome to Our City!”’ 
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gation of 125 Rotarians cheered while 
Governor Harry Stanton presented the 
charter to this baby club. Delegates 
from clubs at Niagara Falls (New 
York), Hamilton, Welland and Win- 
nipeg were present and a representa- 
tive from each club gave an ad- 
dress during the evening. An unique 
feature was the presentation of a 
Rotary gavel from “Papa Niagara 
Falls” (New York). 

® 


MuscaTINE, Iowa—Talk about 
strong language—listen to this taken 
from a recent meeting notice of this 
club: “100% Attendance for the first 
two meetings of this month. Curses 
on the Rotarian who breaks the spell.” 
The club is feeling quite perky over 
winning the city basket ball cham- 
pionship from the Y. M. C. A. 


3RANDON, MAnitopA—Another Ca- 
nadian “baby” has arrived. A large 
delegation from Winnipeg hopped the 
train and went to Brandon to start 
him off right. 


® 

SAN Francisco, CALIFORNIA—The 
Boys Committee of the Rotary Club is 
functioning in a wonderful manner 
and is meeting with the great- 

' est success in cooperating with 
e#| the officials of the local school 





ver coffee set, in recogni- 
n of the loyal support she 
: given Sam. 


® 


SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND— 
e Rotary Club is doing its 
(in securing “Jobs for De- 
bs,” having filled fifteen 
ancies during the last two 
ths. The office of the 

\ourman of this Committee 
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| department, by having ad- 
| dresses on industrial, business 
and professional vocations de- 
livered all thru the city both 
for boys and girls who are 
reaching a point where the se- 
lection of a career is of vital 
importance to them. Ro- 
tarians are also encouraging 
| interested high school students 





Billboard Erected by Seattle Rotarians 
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to visit various business 
plants. 
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SEATTLE, WASHING- 
ron — The _ Publicity 
Committee of the Seat- 
tle Club were right on 
the job during the 
District Conference re- 
cently held in their 
city. Six large bill- 
boards, provided thru 
the courtesy of Foster 
& Kleiser and convey- 
ing greetings from 
Seattle, the fourth 
Rotary City, met the 
eyes of all visitors 
upon their arrival. 

® 


CAKLAND. -CALI- 








This aggregation of talent 
straight and wen third place 
Bowling Congress at Buffalo. 
Lee, Frank Boughton, Ray 
Lunow and Charlie Newton— 
because he carried a bank 

lows’ wads look like a 


BROMGY 


t 
c 








wallopped Toledo three games 
in the two-man event at the 
They are, left to right, Billie 
Peglow, Bill O’Neill, Marty 
also known as ‘“‘Uncle Bim’’ 
roll that made the other fel- 
handful of German marks. 





Club was a tremendous 
success. The house 
was packed and _ the 
audience roared thru- 


out the performance 
The headline featur 
of the show was a 


ballet dance by Ro- 
tarians Harry Grovier, 
Clyde E. Smith, E. \ 
Nickels, P. Q. Hanlen, 


Ross H. Bangs and 
George B. Rose, who 
were presented as 


“Gangrene Gerty and 
Her Giddy Girls.” Th 
men appeared in_ th 
scanty attire of ballet 
dancers and bravely at 


FORNIA—S plendid 
work in helping worthy 
boys secure positions is being done 
by the Rotary Club. The names of 
the boys and their qualifications and 
histories are printed in The Live Oak, 
and the members are enthusiastically 
finding positions for their proteges. 
All members are asked to phone the 
chairman of the committee having the 
work in charge if they know of any- 
one in need of a boy assistant. 





RosweL_L_, New Mexico.—Governor 
Bert Scribner was entertained by the 
Roswell Rotarians at a banquet given 
in his honor. Mrs. Connie Bear 
Mason, wife of Rotarian Charles 
Mason gave a toast to the Rotarians 
and delivered an original poem which 
helped to make the affair a success. 

Houtton, MAIneE.—Some member 
of the Houlton Rotary Club 
visited the High School each 
Monday morning during the 
last school year, and gave a 
short talk on his particular 
vocation, which indirectly 
has helped the students in 
choosing their life work. 
Recently the club, thru its 
Boys Work Committee, of- 
fered $30.00 in gold as 
prizes to the High School 
and Ricker Classical Insti- 
tute scholars for “the best 
reason for choosing a life 
work.” Nearly one hundred 
papers were handed in to the 
committee, which _ selected 
six from each school. These 
were read before the club 
which voted on the merits 
and awarded the prizes. The 
members then went in a 
body to both schools and 
awarded the prizes to the 
winners. 
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During the past year each member 
has taken a bay from the High school 
to look after, giving advice when 
asked for, supplying clothing if neces- 
sary and in fact “fathering” the boys 
who otherwise would not be able to 
continue their education. 

® 

PocATELLO, IpAHO.—A new ac- 
quaintanceship stunt was pulled at a 
recent meeting of the club, when the 
secretary requested each member to 
respond to the roll call by giving the 
state or country of his nativity. Dur- 
ing the following week, cards of the 
states were prepared and at the suc- 
ceeding meeting each member found 
his place by locating the state or 
country where he was born. Some 
established groups were broken up in 
this way and the members enjoyed 
closer acquaintanceship with fellow 


Rotarians whom they had _ hardly 
known previously. 
Dopce City, Kansas. — The third 


annual minstrel show of the Rotary 


A Democratic Republican President 


President Harding of the United States, with the late L. A. Dozer 
President of the Bucyrus, Ohio Club. Rotarian and 
Mrs. Dozer are at the extreme right of the picture. 
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tempted the fancy 
steps of chorus girl at 
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tractions, amid the screams of thx 
highly amused audience. The “min 
strels,” all Rotarians, were dressed in 
flashy costumes of wide white and 
black stripes and rendered some ver) 
fine selections (according to their own 
opinions). The Club also enlisted 
some of the best musical talent in th 
city for solo numbers which wer: 
given at frequent intervals between 
the hectic efforts of the minstrels 
(No doubt some other entertainment 
has to be offered the audience to kee; 
them from dying of hysterics when th« 
Rotarians performed.) 





MUSKOGEE, OKLAHOMA. 
The Rotary Club celebrated 
the closing of a most su 
cessful year by joining thei 
wives and daughters in 
Washington’s Birthday ban 
quet. Rotarian George W1! 
marth was elected preside: 
and innovated a new stu! 
by appointing the whol 
membership to the entertai! 
ment committee. Taking 
roster, he scheduled ever 
fifth Rotarian as chairma 
of the Entertainment Con 
mittee for one meeting wi! 
the four members, whos 
names follow the chat: 
man’s, as members of hi 
committee. The first tr) 
out of the plan was a con 
plete success ahd the met 
bers are very enthusiastic. 

(Continued on page 262) 






























































A Friendly Tip 


SCENE: A Man’s Office 


Boy (announcing) Mr. Stewart, here’s Mr. 
Todd to see you. 


Mr. S. (rising eagerly) Hello, old man, I 
haven’t seen you for a dog’s age! 
How’s the world treating you? Sit 
down and have a cigar—I think they’re 
good, 


r. T. (looking around him) These are 
new offices, aren’t they, Tom? The 
last ones weren’t nearly as big or as— 
er—as gorgeous. From appearances 
things seem to be looking up for you. 


r. S. (gazing at him keenly) If I hadn’t 
known you so long and so well, Jim, I 
would almost think I could detect a 
note of regret in that remark. 


. T. (Hastily) Don’t think that, Tom. 
I’m delighted to find you so successful. 
But somehow when a man’s at the tail 
end of his tether with nothing better 
to look forward to, it always comes as 
a sort of shock to find that his friends 
are successful. 


Mr. S. (solicitously) What’s the matter, 


\ 


\ 


h 


4 


Jim? Things been going hard with 
you? Anything I can do to help? 
Mr. T. (defiantly) Oh, I don’t want 


money. Not that I couldn’t use it. 
What I want is some real dope on how 
to succeed. I don’t suppose there’s any 
formula though. 


\l 


r. S. (puffing his cigar) It would sur- 
prise you, I suppose, if I told you that 
I have had these offices only three 
months, and that in three months my 
income has gone from $4,800 a year to 
$7,000. But it’s true. And it came in 
a way I never dreamed of. 


Mr. T. (anxiously) You wouldn’t mind tell- 
ing me about it, would you, Tom? 
S. (leaning forward) Not a bit. Some 
time ago I joined the lodge. I was 
anxious to make good and shine among 
our fellow members. You know I 
never could properly express myself. 
lhe best thing I could do was to get 
up, say “Thank you!” and sit down 
again. I soon realized that to be able 
to speak well was a necessity. I asked 
one of the boys how he had acquired 
the art. He told me that when he was 
New York representative for the Hous- 
ton Glassworks, there was a speaking 
class at one of the clubs and he joined. 
| said that was all very well but there 

vasn’t any speaking class in Houston 

ind so that didn’t help me any. 


Mr. 


Mr. 





. S. (smiling) I’m coming to that. 


A Play in One Act 


T. (rather impatiently) I don’t see 
what all this has to do with your suc- 
cess. 


This 
chap told me that the very man who 
had the class in New York had gotten 
out a course, using phonograph records 
for the voice, photographs for poise, 
position and gesture and books for 
instruction and that he had heard it 
was superior to personal instruction. 
At first I was skeptical. But I was 
very anxious to get along, so I sent 
for the course. 


. T. (with a touch of sarcasm) Well, 


you don’t mean to te me you attained 
your success by going on a lecture 
tour ! 


S. (seriously) Not at all. When I got 
that course I studied it faithfully. It 
was so fascinating to feel myself be- 
coming a fairly good speaker that I 
kept at it. This other chap came over 
to my house one night and when he got 
into it, he felt he needed it, even 
though he was a good speaker and had 
taken a course in person, so he sent 
for one himself. Then we both went 
at it. Well, we are the best in the 
lodge now, even though it sounds a 
bit conceited to say so. But that 
doesn’t explain my financial success 
does it? 


. T. (yawning slightly) I’ve been wait- 


ing for you to get to that. 


S. I’m coming to it now. Uncon- 
sciously that course gave me a self-con- 
fidence that I had always needed. I 
didn’t realize I had it, until I was sent 
for, about three months ago to attend a 
meeting in Chicago. Formerly, at these 
affairs I had always sat silent and 
listened. This time I simply couldn't 
sit silent. I expressed my views. I 
didn’t know any more about my busi- 
ness than I had before. But I had 
found a way to fell definitely and con- 
vincingly what I knew and what I 
thought. I could see that my associates 
were impressed—and surprised. A 
week after I returned here, the vice- 
president of the company visited me, 
told me they were extremely gratified 
to find that I knew so much about the 
business, arranged for me to install 
these offices and raised me to $7,000. 
And, Jim, it was nothing but that 
Hawn Course for Improved Speech that 
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TIME: Early Afternoon 


did it! It gave me personality—the 
power to put what I knew into ex- 
pressive language and with a self-con- 
fidence that made an impression on 
those men. It also improved my dicta- 
tion. 


Mr. T. (smiling scornfully) I suppose 
you're boosting the course now. How 
can I tell it will do that much for me? 


Mr. S. What it has done for others, it will 
do for you. And I am sure of one 
thing and that is that the Hawn Course 
will give you the necessary qualifica- 
tions for success—dignity, self-confi- 
dence, magnetism, the power of expres- 
sion, improved personality, and sales 
ability. (Curtain.) 


The Hawn Course for Improved Speech 
represents 26 years of experience of one of 
the world’s greatest. speakers and instruct- 
ors——Henry Gaines Hawn—and is sold 
now at the special price of $50.00 less 2% 
for cash, or $25.00 down and five monthly 
payments of $5.00 each. 


The course consists of six full cloth vol- 
umes and ten Columbia records, handsomely 
encased. Records will play on any phono- 
graph that plays disc records. 


Sign the coupon, the course will be sent, 
without obligation to keep it, for a ten days’ 
trial in your own home. 


HAWN CORPORATION, 
1476 Broadway, New York City. 


Kindly send the Hawn Course for Im- 
proved Speech subject to my acceptance. I 
enclose check for forty-nine dollars full 
payment (twenty-five dollars half payment). 
It is understood that I am to be given the 
privilege of ten days’ trial to which I agree. 
If I find the course satisfactory I will keep 
it, otherwise I may return it within the ten 
days and you will refund my money. 


Name.. 


Member Rotary Club of 
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PEEKSKILL, New YorK.— 
At a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club, the members 
pledged themselves to con- 
‘tribute $300 toward the 
maintenance of the local Boy 
Scouts. 

® 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA. 
—Members of the Reading 
and Pottstown Rotary Club 
held a very successful Ladies 
Night Meeting, the Potts- 
town Club receiving an invi- 
tation to the meeting as an 
offspring of the Reading 
Club. Several audresses, 
original poetry, a minstrel 
entertainment of merit and 
several hours of dancing 
rounded out an evening of 
enjoyment that lasted until 
midnight. Rotarian H. 
Luther Free of the Eagle 
News staff and the poet 
laureate of the club, made a hit with 
an original poem, entitled A Salvaged 
Rotarian, which portrayed St. Peter 
at Heaven’s gate. The Saint had be- 
come disgusted with the weak assur- 
ances given by those desiring to enter 
the gate as to their worthiness. 
Then, according to the poem, a man 





who is about to be turned away, said 
to St. Peter: ‘“‘O reverend saint— 
just one more plea, on earth I be- 


longed to Rotary.’ ‘What’s that!’ 
said the saint, his face aglow, ‘why 
didn’t you say that long ago. This 
gate unlocks to a Rotary key, you’ve 
found your home at last’ said he. 
‘Step this way friend, you’ve won my 
heart, one question only before we 
part. With what Rotary Club were 
you allied?’ ‘The Reading, sir,’ the 
man replied. “That’s better still—for 
special worth, that Reading Club is 
the salt of the earth.’”’ 


® 


ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND— The Ro- 
tarians are taking an active part in 
helping the boys of the city. The re- 
port of a sub-committee appointed to 
investigate suitable schemes was unan- 
imously adopted and it was decided 
that boys’ welfare work should be 
made one of the major activities of 
the club. A number of Rotarians have 
handed in their names as being will- 
ing to take a practical interest in boys 
whose fathers have been lost in the 
war and who are in poor circum- 
stances. 
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At the Fountain of Youth 





the Portland, Oregon, Club. 


BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND—The Ro- 
tary Club recently held their sec- 
ond annual Rotary ball which was 
a huge success. Over 250 guests as- 
sembled and danced until 2 a. m., 
with the necessary supper interval de- 
ducted. The splendid success of all 
Birmingham Rotary affairs is attrib- 
uted by each member to the other 
fellow’s splendid cooperation. 


LARAMIE, Wyrominc—Herewith we 
present a picture of Otto Gramm, 
Laramie’s “Youngest Rotarian.” He 
is seventy-four years of age and the 
club recently celebrated his fiftieth 


Laramie’s Baby 











Otto Gramm 


year in Laramie. Otta is Chairman 
of the Ciub’s Boy Scouts Committee 
which raised financial support for 
last summer’s camp, also chairman of 
the Rotary Good Roads Committee. 
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Houston, Texas—Hous- 
ton Rotary welcomes with 
open arms the return of 
Robert H. Cornell from 
New York where Bob has 
been located for the past 
four years as advertising 
manager of the New York 
World. He has returned to 
Houston to assume an execu- 
tive pesition on The Chron- 
icle and those folks who 
bade Bob and Mrs. Bob 
farewell four years ago are 
delighted at the prodigal’s 
return. 

® 


Dersy, ENGLAND — The 
Club has been taking great 
interest in the question of 
placing secondary school lads 


Pete Snedecor and Bob ,Timmons at the Rotary Fountain at in appropriate industrial po- 
Waukena Falls, Columbia Highway, erected by 


sitions. A committee re- 

ported that it was desirable 

that a clearing house should 
be constituted by the members of the 
club. The committee’s duty is to get 
into communication with the heads of 
the various lines of business in the 
town and district, and on the other 
side obtain a list of all lads contem- 
plating leaving secondary schools. It 
is thought that such a clearing house, 
by bringing employers and lads of 
ability into communication with each 
other, will do a great deal of good for 
the boys, their parents, and the town’s 
industries. 

® 


Lonpon, ENcLAanD—The report of 
the “Jobs for Demobs” Committee 
which was given at the annual meect- 
ing of the London Rotary Club, 
showed some splendid work accom- 
plished in this line. As many as from 
one dozen to seventy-five men have 
been interviewed in a day, inasmuch 
as forty to fifty interviews are neces- 
sary to place ten men. Approximately 
300 men have been placed during the 
past year, and hundreds of communi- 
cations have been received from em- 
ployers and employees expressing 
thanks for the work of the Rotary 
Club. Each day brings new applicants 
who have been recommended to app!) 
by men who have been placed. 


® 


Omaua, NesraskKA—We don t 
know whether we ought to give 
Omaha credit for this item, but the 
information came to us in their b 
letin, The Weekly Whirl, so here goes. 
Recently on a Pennsylvania train «1 
route to Washington, D. C., someone 
discovered that there were ten Ko- 
tarians aboard and right then and 
there it was decided to have a regular 
Rotary luncheon in the diner. Grect- 
ings were exchanged and classifi 
tions noted, and as a closing ode tic 
bunch sang Prairie Flower to 

(Continued on Page 264) 
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Rotarian and 
Mrs.Alexander 
Wilkie look for- 
ward to meet- 
ing you in 


EDINBURGH 





Rotarians and 
their Ladies will 
be welcomed to 
Edinburgh by 
the Sons and 





Daughters of British Rotary and by the thirty million members of the British Public. 
Your welcome is to be a warm one and everything possible is being done to make your 


visit a happy and memorable one. 


Busy as you must be while with us, you are cordially invited by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander | 
Wilkie to visit their Clothing and Outfitting Store in Shandwick Place. Ht 


We know their Scotch made goods will be of interest to 
time expended will, after all, be considered well spent. 


The departments in this compact little store are as follows :— 
SCOTCH TWEEDS AND TARTANS LADIES’ GOLF COATS 


LADIES’ SUITS AND DRESSES LADIES’ TAILORING (to order) 
LADIES’ FUR COATS AND SETS MILLINERY (Scotch) 
CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DRESSMAKING 


LADIES’ SKIRTS AND JUMPERS 


Do not fail to call for us and be conducted through the various departments. We want to interest you ; 


and be of service to you while you are within our gates. 


Be sure and secure a copy of our ‘“‘Wylkedin’’ Guide specially prepared for your coming 


ALEXANDER WILKIE 


51-61 Shandwick Place 


EDINBURGH CONVENTION || | 
June 13th to 16th i. 





GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING 


EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 































you and that the valuable 
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edification of the other passengers. 
The Rotarians belonged to Rotary 
clubs scattered thru seven different 
states. 


® 


GLOUCESTER, ENGLAND—At_ the 
Warrior’s Day Meeting recently, Lord 
Haig declared that the country no 
longer thinks of the thousands of 
broken and unfortunate men who, two 
years after the Armistice, are still 
dragging out an existence of pain and 
suffering. The Gloucester Rotary 
Club has found a happy reply to this 
indictment. Four of its members who 
represent entertainment interests have 
collaborated with other members who 
are equally interested in sports and 
similar attraction and have established 
an Entertainment Bureau, which has 
been opened in the center of the city, 
at which disabled warriors certified as 
permanently disabled to the extent of 
fifty per cent or above, will obtain 
passes for theatres, picture houses, 
football and cricket and athletic club 
fixtures, water and road excursions 
and other attractions according to the 
season. 


® 


RicHMOND, VirGIN1iA—During the 
past year the Rotarians of this city 
have devoted themselves to helping 
the boys and so successful have they 
been in their efforts that the club has 
purchased property at the price of 
$14,000, to be known as the Boys’ 
Club. In ten minutes the club had 
been sold on the proposition and sub- 
scribed for over $9,000 worth of 
bonds. No boy is refused admission to 
the Boys’ Club so long as he abides 
by its simple rules and behaves. Under 
the influence of the Club, the “gang 
‘spirit’ is gradually changing to a 
spirit of cooperation for the good of 
the club and its members. Street boys 
are given their chance to develop into 
useful citizens and at the same time 
enjoy every legitimate pleasure, com- 
fort and convenience that the club can 
bestow. The people of Richmond are 
very grateful to the Rotary Club for 
its interest in the boys and this pro- 
vision made for his welfare and future 
value to the city. 


® 


Hutt, EncLAND— The Rotarians 
and their ladies recently gave a supper 
and concert at the Boys’ Club. About 
160 boys were present and set the 
Menu Committee’s mind at ease by 
the way they got rid of the dinner 
provided. The food was carved and 
served by Rotarians and their ladies. 
After the supper came the concert and 
popular choruses by everyone. 
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Club Notes 
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Wuite Piains, NEw YorRK— 
Thirty Rotarians and their wives were 
the guests of the New Rochelle Ro- 
tary Club at the “birthday” celebra- 
tion. One of the features of the 
evening’s entertainment was the 
presentation of a box of candy to each 
lady attending. Interest quickened 
when it was announced that there was 
a prize in one of the boxes. Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. West of White Plains was 
the winner. The prize was an onyx 
heart, once the property of the famous 
singer, Adelina Patti, thence pre- 


sented to Richard Mansfield, who in 
turn handed it down to Adolph Grant, 
president of the New Rochelle Rotary 
Club, who conceived the 
awarding it as a prize. 


idea of 








PittsBpuRGH, Kansas— The 
“newsies” of Pittsburgh had a won- 
derful time recently when the Rotary 
Club entertained them at a banquet. 
There were 125 carriers present and 
just as they were letting their belts out 
another notch to provide more room 
for that extra piece of pie, a real 
“knock ’em down and drag out” fight 
started. Two waiters could not agree 
on who was to carry a tray of dishes 
to the kitchen, and as words did not 
seem to help, they let the tray crash 
to the floor and “went to it” with their 
fists. The fight continued until a po- 
liceman interfered, carrying a squirm- 
ing waiter under each arm back into 
the dining room. Immediately after 
the fight, extra papers describing the 
affair in detail were distributed to all 
the Rotes and carriers. There was 
much surprise when it developed later 
that the fight was a “put up job.” The 
committee in charge had kept the thing 
so quiet that many could not believe 
that it wasn’t a real honest-to-goodness 
battle. 

® 


3UFFALO, New YorK—A fleet of 
four Pierce-Arrows recently carried 
seventeen jolly Buffalonians to Ba- 
tavia, New York, for a regular old- 
fashioned Inter-City meeting. The 
outbound trip was marred only by the 
bitter regrets of the hard-shelled 
gamesters, who had thought Pierce- 
Arrow shock absorbers would permit 
a little game en route. Much wild dis- 
sipation was indulged in on the trip, 
such as apple eating and cigar chew- 
ing. (Fortunately the cigars were 
real.) The Batavia fellows are plan- 
ning to visit Buffalo soon and expect 
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to have a much more comfortable 
journey inasmuch as their method of 
transportation will be by the well- 
known but rare mechanical devices 
called “Tin Elizabeths.” 


® 


NEwWCASTLE-Upon-TYNE, ENGLAND 
—A Ladies’ Night meeting given by 
the Rotary Club was a tremendous 
success. This is an innovation in the 
Newcastle-Upon-Tyne Club and the 
ladies are looking forward eagerly to 
another invitation to attend a Rotary 
meeting, where good-fellowship, real 
homeliness and wholesome fun reign 
supreme. 


® 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA — A 
clever skit entitled The Rotary Gro- 
cer was put on by the members of 
the San Francisco Club at a recent 
meeting. This original one-act spasm, 
burlesquing the every-day life of the 
retail grocer and his business troubles, 
was full of human interest, showing 
many amusing situations that arise in 
the operation of the retail grocery 
business, as well as the benefits de- 
rived thru close cooperation with the 
Retail Grocers’ Association. 


® 


Perry, Iowa—One representative 
from each of the following clubs was 
present at the installation of the Perry 
Rotary Club and helped Governor 
Billie Coppock present the charter: 
Des Moines, Ft. Dodge, Boone, Ames 
and Atlantic. 


® 


Key West, Fiorrpa—The Rotary 
Club recently had a full week when 
they entertained Dick Smith of At- 
lanta, present Governor of the 8th Ro- 
tary district, and John Turner, Chair- 
man of the International Foreign 
Extension Committee, and District 
Governor Nominee for the year 1921- 
22. The club gave a Ladies’ Night 
meeting which surpassed any party the 
club has given in its whole seven years 
The initiation of Charlie Kriesgman, a 
new Rotarian, provided all kinds of 
fun for the guests, inasmuch as it was 
conducted in an entirely unique way. 
The lights in the hall were shut off a: 
a spotlight played on a distant nook 
where the “baby” could be seen in a 
crib: with cap beautifully decorated 
with pink ribbon indicative of his sex. 
Then the gifts to the baby were 
shown: Brogan shoes and a log chain 
besides a lot of other equally unusc- 
ful presents. Before the club wou!d 
permit Dick to leave fpr Atlanta, and 
John to pursue enthusiastically /\1s 

(Continued on page 266) 
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original route (which was in Cuba), 
President Joe Porter entertained them 
and all the past presidents of the club 
at dinner at the Casa Marina. 


® 


RALEIGH, NortH CaroLtina—The 
Rotarians turned out in a body Feb- 
ruary 20th and attended the services 
of the church of their clergyman mem- 
ber, Rev. Chas. A. Ashby, who gave 
a very fine sermon. Rotarian Ashby 
said that we are made or ruined by 
our desires and that people grow into 
usefulness as they learn how to ap- 
preciate what they possess, and until 
we have this sense, merely adding to 
our possessions will not suffice to 
make us happy. This lesson was ap- 
plied to Rotary and business by Ro- 
tarian Ashby and made a strong im- 
pression upon the club members. 


® 


Cuico, CALIFORNIA—Hello, Chico, 
Old Top! ‘*Your publication, Oak 
Leaves, has just arrived and we’ve no 
doubt after reading Vol. 1, No. 1 that 
the Chico boys, altho just starting out 
on their Rotary journey, are going to 
make real Rotarians. 


® 


Mount Peasant, Iowa — This 
bunch of good fellows has reported 
that they are officially on the Rotary 
map. Burlington, Fort Madison and 
Fairfield sent delegations to the char- 
ter meeting which was one of the most 
impressive events the city has ever 
known. 


® 


MANHATTAN, KANsAsS—Conditions 
of boy life in Manhattan have been in- 
vestigated by the Rotarians and a com- 
prehensive survey made. Much valu- 
able information was brought to light 
by the survey. One of the problems 
the Rotary Club is trying to solve is 
what to do with the boy loafer. The 
Club secured from the survey occupa- 
tions favored by the different boys. 
They then wrote to men in those lines 
of business and professions in the 
city, asking them to employ the boys 
preferring such work, if they need 
help, after school hours or during va- 
cation periods. 


® 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARKANSAS An- 
other new arrival in the Rotary fam- 
ily! Rotarians from Fort Smith, Van 
Buren and Rogers were present to 
help the baby get a good start in the 
world. Governor Kemp Toney was 
the guest of honor and presented the 
charter. 
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FartBauLt, Mrnnesota—The Ro- 
tary Club “did itself proud” recently 
when it celebrated the anniversary 
week of Rotary by a ladies’ night ban- 
quet, the first the club has ever given. 
Following the banquet and program, 
there was dancing and cards. The 
club is doing some splendid work for 
the Boy Scouts and has decided to 
confer with other organizations in the 
city relative to the methods to be fol- 
lowed in meeting the annual budget 
for Boy Scout activities. 


For Good Scouts 








The Rotary Home at Greenville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE, NortH CAROLINA, — 
The Rotarians have erected a $20,000 
building called the “Rotary Home,” 
which is to be for their use and that 
of the Boy and Girl Scouts of the city. 
The club has less than thirty members 
and is not yet two years old, so this 
achievement is all the more remark- 
able. The Home has a library, locker 
room, shower baths, kitchen and ban- 
quet hall on the first floor and a gym- 
nasium on the second floor. The 
gymnasium has been fully equipped 
and Rotarian Sam Phillips has been 
working daily with the Boy and Girl 
Scouts of the city. Rotarians from 
Goldsboro, New Bern, Kinston, 
Washington, Norfolk, Wilson and 
Portsmouth were invited to the house- 
warming and were so impressed with 
the practicability and worth-whileness 
of the scheme that they went back to 
their respective cities with a strong 
incentive to do likewise. 


® 


Des Mornes, Iowa—It is interest- 
ing to note that seven members of 
the Legislature of Iowa are members 
of various Rotary Clubs. They are 
Rotarians J. C. Fulton, Fairfield; W. 
A. Caldwell and J. C. McClune, Oska- 
loosa; B. M. Stoddard, Sloan; C. M. 
Dutcher, Iowa City; W. C. Edson, 
Storm Lake, and D. A. Emery, Ot- 
tumwa. 


® 


SoutH BEenp, INDIANA—At a _ re- 
cent meeting, the Rotary Club enter- 
tained all the foreign students of 
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Notre Dame University. It was a 
unique meeting, there being present 
students from all the countries of 
South America, the Philippines, 
China, Mexico, Spain and also a 
visitor from London, England. In 
order to give these young men an idea 
of what International Rotary is, Rabbi 
Minda of the South Bend Rotary Club 
was asked to tell them his interpreta- 
tion, which he did in a most interest- 
ing and inspiring address. 
® 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA.—The 
Rotarians of Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, recently asked Rotarian Stewart 
C. McFarland of Pittsburgh to make 
a radio or wireless speech on the sub- 
ject of Rotary, so Stew went over to 
the East Pittsburgh Westinghouse 
plant and talked for seven minutes to 
the fellows at Charlotte. The officials 
of the Westinghouse Company heard 
the speech in their homes—some have 
a phonograph attachment and heard 
it thru their phonograph. Officials say 
that if everyone equipped with the re- 
ceiving appliances had been listening 
in, 200,000 persons would have heard 
the speech. Everyone at an instru- 
ment as far west as Arizona got the 
message. 

® 


CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS. — The Ro- 
tary Club recently celebrated its an- 
nual Father and Son banquet. Al! the 
members who had sons brought them 
along and those who were not so for- 
tunate borrowed other people’s sons 
for the occasion. One of the boys 
made quite a hit when he said that he 
noticed that the old men present were 
doing their best to act like boys, while 
the boys were doing all they could to 
act like men and he was not sure 
which side made the better showing. 


The Legislative Committee of [lli- 
nois Rotary recently met the Appro- 
priations Committee of the Illinois 
Legislature at Springfield for the pur- 
pose of urging the Legislature to ap- 
propriate the full amount asked for by 
the University of Imlinois. Many 
prominent Rotarians were on this 
committee; among them, Governor 
Jack Fisher of Rock Island, former 
Governor Jim Craig of Chicago, 1n¢ 
Bill Kier of Chicago. 


® 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA. — [hie 
Club celebrated St. Patrick’s Day by 
holding a typically Irish event. Every- 
thing was green, from the tint o! the 
sherbet to electric light globes, sons 
sheets and ties. There were [rishi 
songs and Irish jokes and stoves. 
Denny O’Hooligan and Joe Hens) 

(Continued on Page 28!) 
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“Meet me in 


First Newspaper Edinburgh 
In Europe to be 
Represented ina Rotary Club 


It is in keeping with the progressive spirit of Rotary 
that immediately the Rotary idea hit the European 
side of the Atlantic, it found an enthusiastic ad- 
herent in the first morning Newspaper in Europe to 
publish regularly duly certified net paid sales. You 
probably know the name of this paper—the 


IRISH INDEPENDENT 


This is Ireland’s great national organ of public opinion. It has a 
truly wonderful nation-wide sale. An acknowledged, progressive, 
live-wire, advertising medium, that is to Ireland in the matter of 
net sales even more than the “Daily Mail’ is to Great Britain. In 
Ireland, it has been truly said, that almost everyone that buys a News- 
paper reads the ‘‘Irish Independent.’ It’s away out on its own on the 
Irish ground. Only two British Newspapers—outside of London—exceed 


the IRISH INDEPENDENT in net sales. 


Well, this is to announce that Rotarian Tom Grehan, 
Advertisement Manager of the ‘Irish Independent” 
and first Rotary Newspaper Representative in Europe, 
hopes to be in Edinburgh for the Convention. He will 
be delighted to meet any other Rotary advertising or 
newspaper man there, no matter from what part of the 
two hemispheres he may hail. He has all the facts 
concerning the question of advertising in Ireland at 
the present time. 











In any case if you are a Rotarian, there will be a wel- 


come for you from the “IRISH INDEPENDENT’’man. 





Any inquiries you care to make kindly address to Rotarian Grehan, Advertisement Manager 


INDEPENDENT: NEWSPAPERS, Limited 


(Proprietors and Publishers of the IRISH INDEPENDENT, DUBLIN EVENING 
HERALD, and IRISH WEEKLY & SUNDAY INDEPENDENT) largest 
Newspaper Publishing Organization in Ireland 











Carlisle Building, Dublin, Ireland 
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Not what you would call 
corpulent, and certainly not 
dwarfish, Parker No. 24 is 
the happy medium of all foun- 
tain pens. He is a personality 
which makes him welcome in 
every hand. 


Capacity—he takes a long 
drink, in two seconds time, 
enough for mahy a big job. 
No slots or levers on barrel— 
all mechanism “Safely-sealed” 
inside. No ink could leak out 


i | under any circumstances—that’s 
: what “Safety-Sealed” means. 
PAGER 


CSAFETY—SEALEDO ) 


Fountain Pens 
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No. 24 as 
illustrated 
$4.25 
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take this pen 
off this page 
into your hand, 
you would never 
part withit. There 
are 20,000 druggists, 
jewelers, stationers 
and department 
stores who can give 
you one just like it. 
Why not go out after 
that one we made for 
you? 


The Parker Pen Company 
Rotarian, Geo. S. Parker, President 
Janesville, Wisconsin (36) 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
ston Spokane 
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Proposed Amendments 
to the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Inter- 
national Association 
of Rotary Clubs and 
to the Standard 


Constitution 
For Clubs 


NOTICE 


O the Officers and Members of 

all Rotary Clubs Affiliated in 
International Association of Rotary 
Clubs: 


You will please take notice that the 
following proposed amendments and 
additions to the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs and the Standard 
Constitution for Clubs were delivered 
to the undersigned Secretary-General 
of said Association at least forty-five 
days prior to the date of the Twelfth 
Annual Convention of said Associa- 
tion and that said proposed amend- 
ments, together with such modifica- 
tions thereof as may be offered on the 
floor of the Convention, will be sub- 
mitted for adoption or rejection to 
the Twelfth Annual Convention of the 
International Association of Rotary 
Clubs to be held at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, June 13-16, 1921. If other 
amendments are received within the 
allowed time, they will be published in 
the weekly letter. 


—Chesley R. Perry, Secretary-Gen- 
eral, International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs. 


Dated at Chicago, Ill., April 15, 1921. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
ASSOCIATION CONSTITUTION 


(In the Order Received) 


O. 1. To Improve the Wording of 

the Provision for Honorary Mem- 
bership. Offered by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral. 


Present Provision: Art. III, Section 
2. Persons not holding active member- 
ship in Rotary may be elected to hon- 
orary membership only in and by the 
Club within whose territorial limits 
they reside. 


Ir Is Resotvep, That Article III, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution of the I. A. of 
R. C., is amended by striking out the last 
paragraph of the section and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 


Honorary membership may be con- 
ferred by a club only upon an adult 
male person who has distinguished 
himself by some unusual service. If 
such person does not hold an active 
membership in a Rotary Club his elec- 
tion to honorary membership can be 
only in and by the club within whose 
territorial limits he resides. 


(Continued on Page 270) 
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A Money Saver 
For Grocers 


Investigations of Grocers’ Associations 
havedemonstrated that the loss through 
wastage, spoilage, souring and decay of 
perishable foods is very great. 

The saving of only a dollar a day would 
more than pay for an _ up-to-date, 
sanitary Northey Duplex Refrigerator 
within the first year, and after that it 
willcontinue to give you perfect service, 
prevent waste of perishable foods, and 
save money for you. It is not an 
expense—but an economy, which stops 
the waste and turns losses into profits. 


ORTH 
SouP EY 


Refrigerator 


Made on Rotary Principles 


is unequaled for economy of ice and food. 
Webuild acompletelineof refrigerators, 
cooling rooms, display refrigerators 
and display cases, inanystyleor finish, 
arranged for natural or mechanical 
refrigeration, for every requirement of 
Grocers—Meat Markets—Hotels— 
Clubs—Restaurants— Delicatessen 
Stores—Ice Cream Parlors—Public 
Institutions, etc. 


Write for Catalog 
and Easy Pay Plan 


which illustrates and describes the 
latest designs in modern, sanitary, 
store refrigeration equipment. Our 
Service Department will submit plans 
and estimates, for special built to 
order work, on request. 


FRED L. NORTHEY, [R] Pres. 


Northey Manufacturing Co. 


122 Park St., Waterloo, lowa 































TAKE THEM WITH YOU 
TO SCOTLAND 


You will find hundreds of uses for 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
MOORE PUSH-LESS HANGERS 


The Hanger with the Twist 
For hanging up things. Allowable 
where tacks are prohibited. Sold every- 
where of direct. 15c a package 
Every Rotary Club Secretary should have one of 
the Moore Attendance Charts. Mailed on receipt 
of 4 cents in stamps 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
12-5 Berkley St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The price of Upson Board 
has been reduced! 

These figures show the approximate 

iow cost of the Upson Board for the 


ceiling of the average home room— 
not including labor and trim. 


Living-room. . . (12x16) $10.75 
Dining-room ..(12x12) 8.00 


Kitchen ...... (10x12) 6.75 
Bed-room.... . (10x12) 6.75 
Bath-room....( 7x 8) 3.00 


fade by Rotarians Charles and Harry Upson 














Make your 
old home new! 


Upson Board will give 
you walls and ceilings 
of enduring charm! 


EARLY every home has at 
least one room that isasource 
of annoyanceand embarrassment. 
Perhaps the walls and ceilings are 
cracked— dangerously sagging 
likely to fall! 


You need no longer apologize for 
any room in your home. For 
there is an easy way tohavelast- _—Nearly twice as strong! 
ingly beautiful walls and ceilings 4" 0" ' 

that can never crack or fall. nent Upson f 








In three to four days’ time, a shabby old room can be made 
as attractive as those in the finest of new homes that are 
daily being Upsonized. 


Upsonizing is easy and quick. Any carpenter can apply the 
big, sturdy panels over the old plaster—and without any of 
the irritating muss, dust and confusion that accompanies 
plastering or replastering. 


Then a coat or two of paint—and your new wall or ceiling is 
completed! If a washable paint is used, occasional wiping 
with a damp cloth will keep the surface clean and fresh. 


But Upson Board should never be confused with ordinary 
wall-board. It is different! it is harder, stiffer. and nearly 
twice as strong! 

Strength is essential to good wall-board. The greater strength 
of Upson Board makes it hold to the rails—minimizes waste 
in cutting and fitting. 

Because it is simply refined lumber, good carpenters always 
prefer Upson Board. The genuine can always be identified 
by its famous BLUE center. Write for booklet and samples. 


THE UPSON COMPANY 
e Fibre Board Authorities 
501 A Upson Point Lockport, N. Y. 
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THE FAMOUS BLUE CENTER 
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“I Want Every Rotarian To Have 
A SEES-ALL MIRROR On His Car” 


—Ed. Kennard, Rotarian 
President Sees- All Mfg. Co. 


The SEES-ALL MIRROR—two mirrors 
in one—shows the road behind, full width 
and to the side. It is easily attached to 
the top center of the windshield. Per- 
—— mits driver and other occupants of the 
front seat to watch rear traffic. Rain or 
ciated anything on my car so much as the Sees-All strongly made of heavy plate glass—two 
Mirror. The duplex feature enables me, either as _ mirrors in pr sired 3 in a rich black 
driver or passenger, to fully command the view enameled brass frame. 

behind. No car is complete without the Sees-All Wide: on all moddle 

Mirror, and I am telling this to all my friends.” , 


ROTARIANS NEED NOT SEND THE MONEY 


UST SEND THIS COUPON and the Sees-All | Ed. Kennard, Pres. SEES-ALL Mfg. Co. 
irror will come to y'u postpaid. If you 1810 Westlake Ave.,; Seattle 


don’t like it, just send it back. Please enclose Alright, Ed, I’ll try your Sees-All Mirror on my car 
your card aiiiiaanl. fortwo weeks. If I hive it I will send you a check for 


P a $3.75; otherwise I will return it to you. 
Dealers and jobbers, write for proposition. 


| 
| 

SEES-ALL MFG. CO} sisson 
| 








Ed. Kennard, President 
1810 Westlake Ave. Seattle 


ON eas seh kes cra So cae eee cds okss 60 es0envenne 

















amram) | | scotland Delegates 


Don’t you want them to hang up your 
banner in the Convention Hall? 


You'll have to order right away in order 
to have it in time for them to take. 











| Thumb Tacks 


| 
Solid Head Cut Out 
Variety Style 


SIX SIZES: 

1 2 3 4 6 

546” 34" Ke" yy! Ye" 54” 
Steel, Nickel Plate, Brass Plate, 
Enameled, Red, White, Blue, 
Green, etc. Solid Brass. Nu- 
meral Tacks. Display Cases. 








Noesting Pin Ticket Co., Inc. BUNTING STAMP CO. 


G. F. GRIFFITHS, Rotarian 713 Liberty Ave., PATTSBURGH, PA. 
Mount Vernon, New York CHAS. H. BUNTING, Rotarian 


























ROTARIANS—note this address: 
Grand Hotel du Pavillon 


36 Rue de I’Echiquier, PARIS mM Con nel] ‘ 
Center of Paris. 50 yards from Boulevards a he 
200 -ooms_with hot and cold water. 50 private bathrooms C< tI ] I< yn WW rk S 


usiness offices and show;rooms 








Cable Address: Pavilotel Paris Herbert TMcConnell-Rotarian 
Paris Rotary Club’s Headquarters. Visiting RotariansWeleo m 
A. CHARLEY WACHTER, Manager P APE Ro Nov DARED 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
JUST A MINUTE, ROTARIANS STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
I am offering you a guaranteed line of Men’s and OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
Ladies’ pure silk hosiery at rock bottom prices, just The Only ExclusiveManufacturer 
about 2 % lower than the best prices at any retail store. ‘ idee 
Colors:—Black, white, navy, brown, and gray. f these Goods in Rotary 
Sizes :—Men’s 91% to 1144; Ladies’ 8 to 10%. Wiite for Prices I83N.WABASH AVE 
Prices:—Men’s $8.00 and Ladies $15.00 doz. : gests CrHicAgo 


Sent on 5 days’ approval. I trust you. 


CARL L. SELTZER, Box 803, Reading, Pa. 
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Proposed Amendments 
(Continued from 268) 


No. 2. To Fix the Amount of the 
Charter Fee. Offered by the Board of 
Directors. 


Present Provision: Art. III, Section 
5. A charter fee shall be paid here- 
after to this Association by every newly 
affiliating club for the purpose of de- 
fraying the expense incident to the or- 
ganization and institution of such club 
and for the further purpose of creating 
a fund to be used in extension work. 
This fee shall be fixed at One Dollar 
per thousand of population of the city 
in which the affiliating club is located, 
but such fee shall not, in any case, be 
less than Twenty-five Dollars, nor more 
than One Hundred Dollars. 


Ir Is Resotvep, That Article III, Sec- 
tion 5, of the Constitution of the I. A. of 
R. C., is amended to read as follows: 


Section 5. A charter fee of $50.00 
shall be paid to this Association by 
each club hereafter-affiliated. 

No. 3._ To Provide That District Gov- 
ernors Shall Take Office on July ist. 
Offered by the Board of Directors. 


Present Provision: Art. VIII, Sec- 
tion 2. There shall be elected annually 
as herein provided one District Gov- 
ernor for each district. He shall be a 
member in good standing of some aiffili- 
ating club in the district for which he 
is elected, and shall be the local officer 
and representative of this Association 
in that District. He shall during his 
term of office act under the direction 
and general supervision of the Board of 
Directors of this Association. 


It Is Resotvep, That Article VIII, Sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution of the I. A. of 
R. C., is amended by striking out the 
period at the end of the first sentence 
and adding to the sentence the following: 


“who shall take office on the first of 
July and serve for one year or until! his 
successor has been duly elected and has 
entered upon his duties.” 


No. 4. To Provide for an Increas 
the Subscription Price of Tue Rotarian. 
Offered by the Committee. on Official 
Publication. 


Present Provision: Art. X, Section 
3. The single copy price of the monthly 
periodical publication of this Associa- 
tion shall be twenty cents (20c), United 
States currency. The annual, semi- 
annual or quarterly subscription price 
of the monthly periodical publication 
of this Association shall be at the rate 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50), 
United States currency, per annum in 
the United States and Cuba, one dollar 
and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per an 
num in Canada; two dollars ($2.00) pe! 
annum in countries other than 
United States, Canada and Cuba. 
vided that there shall be clubbing 
scription prices of one dollar ($1.0 
the United States and Cuba and 
dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.2 
Canada and one dollar and fifty « 
($1.50) in all other countries 
twenty or more subscriptions a 
ceived as a club from the same ‘ty, 
and provided further that the edit 
the monthly periodical publicati 
this Association shall have the p 
to grant to magazine subscri 
agencies the proper discount for 
scriptions secured by them for 
publication and to make a specia! 
scription rate to pubjic libraries, 
pitals, educational, charitable and 
public welfare institutions, prc 
that no such subscription shall b 
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han the clubbing subscription price 

pecified in this section. 

Is Resotvep, That Article X of the 
istitution of the I. A. of R. C. is 
ended by striking out the present Sec- 

3 and inserting in lieu thereof the 
owing: 

Section 3. The single copy price of 
the monthly periodical publication of 
this Association shall be twenty cents 
(20c), United States currency. The an- 
nual, semi-annual or quarterly subscrip- 
tion price of the monthly periodical 
publication of this Association shall be 
at the rate of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50), United States currency = an- 
num in the United States, Canada, 
Cuba and other countries where the 
minimum postal rate prevails, and two 
dollars ($2.00) United States currency, 
per annum in all other countries, pro- 
vided that the Secretary-General shall 
have the power to grant to magazine 
subscription agencies the proper dis- 
count for subscriptions secured by 
them for said publication and to make 
a special subscription rate to public 
libraries, hospitals, educational, char- 
itable and other public welfare institu- 
tions, provided that no such subscrip- 
tion shall be less than the clubbing 
subscription price specified in this 
section. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO AS- 
SOCIATION BY-LAWS 


(In the order received) 


No. 1. To Provide for and Specify 
Duties of Advisory Committee on Classi- 
fications. Offered by the Board of Di- 
rectors, 

Present Provision: Art. III, Section 
|. The President shall appoint, with- 

t unreasonable delay after his elec- 
tion, the foliowing standing committees, 
each of five (5) members: 


(a) On Education. 

(b) On Publicity. 

(c) On Constitution and By-Laws. 

d) On Business Methods. 

(e) On Convention Program. 

(f) On Foreign Extension. 

(g) On Boys Work. 

(h) On Official Publication. 

lr Is Resotven, That Article III, Sec- 

tion 1, of the By-Laws of the I. A. of R. 
C. is amended by the addition of the fol- 
lowing: 


(i) Advisory Committee on Classi- 
fications. 

Note.—Article IV of the By-Laws of 
the |. A. of R. C. (Duties of Committees) 
at present contains no provision specify- 
ing the duties of the Advisory Committee 
on Classifications. 

lt Is Resotvep, That Article IV of the 
By-Laws of the I. A. of R. C., is amended 
by the addition of the following section: 

Section 10. The Advisory Commit- 
tee on Classifications shall make a 
study of the principles and problems 
associated with the classification of 
members in Rotary Clubs and work for 
the development of further and clearer 
understanding regarding the qualifica- 
tions for membership so far as they 
fave relation to classifications estab- 
lished or to be established in clubs; 

Shall prepare and submit to the Inter- 

national Board lists of recommended 

Classifications; shall give advice and 

opinion when requested by the Inter- 

nat nal Board, the International Presi- 

Cent or the Secretary-General. 

N To Provide that Association 
tee Members Shall Serve Until 
rs Are Appointed. Offered by 
d of Directors. 
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On in a few seconds 


tected against such possibilities. 


safety at sea. 


11 Broadway 





On Your Trip to Edinburgh 


Enjoy Perfect Safety 


Comfort and Peace of Mind 
While On the Ocean 


| The 
Ever-Warm Safety-Suit 


Approved by U. S. Gov’t 
100% Life Insurance 


It Has Never Failed 


TO RENT for the VOYAGE 


(Or $10 amonth onatime basis) 


No trouble to you. It is put in your 
stateroom—you leave it there. 

The feeling of security—the knowing 
that you have complete protection in case 
of mishap—is essential in order to get 
the fullest enjoyment out of your ocean 
journey. 

You expect no trouble on the trip; you 
are justified in not expecting any; accidents do not happen often—but 
they happen—and you are not justified in going unprepared and unpro- 


The EVER-WARM SAFETY-SUIT is a guarantee of personal 
It is real, common-sense life insurance. 
dent—it will keep you afloat—it will keep you dry—it will keep you warm 
—and your family at home will know that you are safe. 


ALL PRUDENT TRAVELERS RENT THEM 
Send for Free, Illustrated Booklet 


National Life Preserver Company 





Will Give You All This 


For Only $8.00 


In case of acci- 


NEW YORK CITY 














Present Provision: 
1. (First Paragraph.) The President 
shall appoint, without unreasonable de- 
lay after his election, the following 
standing committees, each of five (5) 
members: 


Ir Is Resorvep, That Article III, Sec- 
tion 1, of the By-Laws of the I. A. of R. 
C., is amended by striking out the colon 
at the end of the first paragraph and the 
addition of the following to the para- 
graph: 

who shall serve until their succes- 
sors are appointed. 


No. 3. To Provide fer a Change in the 
Name and Duties of the Committee on 
Foreign Extension. Offered by the Sec- 
retary-General. 





Art. III, Section 





Present Provision: Art. III, Section 

1. The President shall appoint, with- 

out unreasonable delay after his elec- 

tion, the following standing commit- 
tees, each of five (5) members: 
(f) On Foreign Extension. 

Ir Is Resotvep, That Article III, Sec- 
tion 1, of the I. A. of R. C. By-Laws is 
amended by striking out the line “(f) On 
Foreign Extension,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: 

(f) On Extension. 

Present Provision: Art. IV, Section 
7. The Committee on Foreign Exten- 
sion shall make recommendations to 
the Board of Directors and formulate 
rules and regulations subject to their 
approval for the extension of Rotary 
to countries, cities and communities 
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Olumyfr. 


World Famous Hotels 
New York. 


JOHN McE. BOWMAN, President 


The traveler, arriving at 
Grand Central Terminal, goes 
directly to any one of the 
Pershing Square Hotels with- 
out taxicab or baggage transfer. 









THE 


BILTMORE 


UNDER 
Mr. Bowman's 
PERSONAL 
DIRECTION 


Adjoins the 
Grand Central 
Terminal 


COMMODORE 


Geo. W. Sweeney 
Vice-Pres 
“Get Off the 
Train and Turn to 
the Left"’ 


THE 
BELMONT 


James Woops 
Vice-Pres. 
Opposite 
Grand Central 
Terminal 





MURRAY HILL 
HOTEL id 
James Woops 2 
Vice-Pres. nm 
A Short Block zs 
From the Station ee 
PLAN OF oneal el Bee 2% i 
NEW BUILDING 2 signe Fa iia tM 
2a ale 
THE 
ANSONIA 
Eow. M. Tierney 
Vice-Pres 
Broadway 
at 73rd St. 


In the Riverside 
Residential 
Section 
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NEW YORK 


Fershing Square | 


ERSHING SQUARE HOTELS 
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where tio clubs have been established 
and for the organization and adminis- 
tration of clubs, districts and divisions 
in any country, city or community of 
the world as may be deemed advisable 
where such clubs are not closely re- 
lated, either under ‘the same sover- 
eignty or to some central club, district 
or division. 


Ir Is Resotvep, That Article IV of the 
I. A. of R. C. By-Laws is amended by 
striking out the present Section 7 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


Section 7. The Committee on Ex- 
tension shall advise the Board with re- 
gard to the organization of Rotary 
Clubs in the United States, Canada and 
the British Isles, such extension of 
Rotary being under the direct super- 
vision of the District Governor (as else- 
where provided for herein); and shall 
make recommendations to the Board 
of Directors and formulate rules and 
regulations subject to their approval 
for the extension of Rotary to coun- 
tries, cities and communities where no 
clubs have been established and for the 
organization and administration of 
clubs, districts and divisions in any 
country, city or communty of the world 
as may be deemed advisable where such 
clubs are not closely related, either 
under the same sovereignty or to some 
central club, district or division. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO 
CLUB CONSTITUTION 


(In the order received) 


No. 1. To Amend the Provision for 
Termination of Membership on Account 
of Absence. Offered by the Board of 
Directors. 


Present Provision: Art. IV., Sec. 3. 
Any member failing to pay his dues 
within thirty days after the prescribed 
time shall be notified in writing by the 
secretary at his last known address, 
and if said dues are not paid on or be- 
fore ten days from date of such notifi- 
cation said membership shall auto- 
matically cease. 

Any member who is absent from four 
consecutive meetings, which shall in- 
clude both weekly and monthly meet- 
ings, shall automatically cease to be a 
member of the club, unless leave of 
absence may have been granted by the 
Board of Directors. 


It Is Resotvep, That Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, of the Standard Constitution for 
Rotary Clubs, is amended by striking out 
the second paragraph of the section and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


Any member who is absent from 
three consecutive meetings which shail 
include both weekly and monthly 
meetings shall automatically cease to 
be a member of the club unless he shall 
have been in attendance at a meeting 
of another club during the same week 
or unless he has been excused for good 
and sufficient reason by the Board of 
Directors. 

No. 2. To Establish in the Standard 
Constitution for Rotary Clubs a Provis- 
ion for Weekly and Annual Meetings. 
Offered by the Board of Directors. 


Ir Is REsotvep, That the Standard Con- 
stitution for Rotary Clubs is amended by 
the addition of an article as follows: 


ARTICLE ——. MEETINGS 


Section 1. This club shall meet regu- 
larly once each week as provided in the 
by-laws. 

Section 2. The annual meeting of 


(Continued on Page 274) 
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SWITZERLAND 


Don’t miss this 
golden opportunity 


After the 1921 convention 
in Edinburgh, don’t fail to 
visit Switzerland, the land 
of enchantment and superb 
contrasts. There all tastes 
and fancies can be satisfied 
and perfect enjoyment found 
by the rest-seeker, the tour- 
ist, the sportsman, the 
scholar or the lover of medi- 
aevalart. A visit to Switzer- 
land will make your Euro- 
pean trip a complete and 
memorable one. 


We do not sell tours or tick- 
ets, our sole purpose being 
to answer questions. You 
are cordially invited to take 
advantage of our free ser- 
vice which includes useful 
Swiss travelliterature. Ask 
for ‘Select Collection.” 


O ficial Agency of 
The Swiss Federal Railroads 


241 Fifth Avenue, New York 


London 11b Regent Street 
Paris 20 Rue Lafayette 











After the Convention 
Travel Via the 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 
CATHEDRAL ROUTE 


Edinburgh to London 
via York, Lincoln, Ely and Cambridge 


HARWICH ROUTE 


To the Continent 
via London, Harwich, Hook of Holland 


DIRECT TO BATTLEFIELDS 
VIA HARWICH-ZEEBRUGGE 


Luxurious Turbine Steamers a 
Pullman Car Tr 


For information, tooklets, tickets, apply 
H. J. KETCHAM/Gen. Agt., _. 
311 Fifth Avenue NEW YORS 
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Southern Printers 
With a National Service 


T is an interesting fact that the Ruralist Press, Inc., has built up a printing 
service national in its scope. 


Our clients extend frdm ‘“‘The Lakes to the Gulf.” Among them are manufacturers and institutions in: 


New York City Louisville, Ky. Chicago Columbia, S. C. Cincinnati Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rochester Owensboro, Ky. Waukegan, Ill. Greenville, S. C. Cleveland Birmingham, Ala. 
Syracuse Richmond, Va. Wausau, Wis. Yoakum, Texas Columbus, Ohio Mobile, Ala. 
Detroit Jacksonville, Fla. Charlotte, N. C. St. Augustine, Fla. Nashville, Tenn. Miami, Fla. 


We hold this clientele by giving our patrons the kind of service they want—a type of service they 
don’t get elsewhere. 


Special Offer on Printed Letterheads 


in quantities of 10,000 and More 





10,000 ‘‘Hammermill bond” 814xI1..... $40.00 10,000 ‘‘Sellmore Bond” 814xI1........ $35.00 
10,000 ‘Industrial Bond” 814xI1....... $58.00 10,000 “Larkhall Parchment’ 81x11 ... $45.00 


These prices are based on ‘‘average’’ amount of composition, not to exceed eight lines. All orders delivered. 
Write for samples. 











Send us your specifications for catalogs, folders and sales literature. We will be glad to submit dummies and quote prices. 











RURALIST PRESS, INC. 





R 


4 Builders of Catalogs and Sales Literature 














Rotarians: 


An important figure in the drug industry 


said at a conference a short time ago: 


“The trouble with most of us is that we 
think from ‘hand to mouth.’ A few think 
a day ahead; fewer still a month or six 
months ahead. The really thoughtful 
business executive, on the other hand, 
thinks in cycles of four or five years, en- 
Ccavoring to foresee possibilities in good 
ind bad times to come.” 


We iowever, are in a position to know 


that the number of men who are realiz- 
ing the advantages of thinking in cycles 
is steadily increasing. The net number 
ubscribers to the Brookmire Eco- 
Nonic Service has increased every suc- 
cessive month since the Service was es- 


tablished, 


Ot 


‘*The Original System of Forecasting 
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From Economic Cycles’’ 


The Brookmire Service analyzes the fun- 
damental factors governing market 
trends; and gives in definite statements 
accurate, forward advice on money rates ; 
sales and credits policies; building and 
labor conditions; stock, bond and com- 
modity prices, etc. 


This service costs only a few cents a day, 
and in many cases has directly saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars for our cli- 
ents. No business—large or small—can 
afford to be without it. 


Get all details. Write for booklet R today. 


The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc. 
Consulting Economists 


25 West 45th Street New York 


434-436 Citizens National Bank Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Of Course You Are Coming 
to Edinburgh 


Prepare Yourself for the Visit by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 
The Magazine of the 24th District 


Subscription Two Dollars and a Half a year 
Commencing Any Time 


Send your name and address and two dollars and a half to 


Frank R. Jennings, I. A. of R. C., office 910 Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. He will forward them. Make checks payable to Frank R. Jennings. 





By placing your advertisement in “The Rotary 


Wheel,” you 


will appeal directly to 2,500 of the leading British and Irish manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers. You eould not choose a better medium. 
Rates moderate. Obtainable from Frank R. Jennings (address as 

above) or direct from Thos. Stephenson, Hon’y Sec’y British , aie 
ciation of Rotary Clubs, 6 So. Charlotte St., Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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Having “got” 
the name 


GREENSMITH DOWNES 


George Street, Edinburgh 


You should remember, when visit- 
ing Edinburgh, that this is “the’’ 
house for all that is best ih Scotch 
Sports Wear, for men, women and 
children. Specialty, the sump- 
tuous range of lovely “Alba” 
Sports Coats and Jumpers. These 
would make ideal presents for your 
lady friends, representing the pick 
of one of the leading Scottish in- 
dustries. 


ROTARIANS 


Biscuits 


Are you interested in a SOLE 


AGENCY for the sale of High 
Class Scotch Biscuits in your home state? 
If you are, our Export Manager will be 
pleased to see you. Just mail us a post 
card or give us a lookup when visiting 
the Convention. 

S. HENDERSON & SONS, Limited 


Grove Biscuit Factory 
Slateford Road, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 














George Waterston & Sons, Ltd. 
The House for Stationery, 
Virtting Pads, Envelopes, 
Loose Leaf Books of Ail Kinds 
35 George Strest, Ediubengh, Scotland 














The Edinburgh Branch 


of the 


Royal Exchange Assurance 


Extends a welcome to American 
Agents of the Corporation at- 
tending the Rotarian Inter- 
national Convention. 


Address 8 CASTLE STREET 
(Opposite Castle) 








WILLIAM BELL 
Specialist in HATS and MEN’S WEAR 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 

WILLIAM BELL, Rotarian 











Proposed Amendments 
(Continued from Page 272) 


this club shall be held in the month of 

April as provided in the by-laws 

No. 3. To Provide Further for Ter- 
mination of Membership on Account of 
Absence. Offered by the Board of )Dj- 
rectors. 

Present Provision: Art. IV, Section 
3. Any member failing to pay his dues 
within thirty days after the prescril _ 
time shall be notified in writing by +! 
secretary at his last known Silvess 
and if said dues are not paid on or 
before ten days from date of such noti- 
fication said membership shall auto- 
matically cease. 

Any member who is absent from four 
consecutive meetings, which shall in- 
clude both weekly and monthly meet- 
ings, shall automatically cease to be a 
member of the club, unless leave of ab- 
sence may have been granted by the 
Board of Directors. 

Ir Is Resotvep, That Article IV, Sec- 
tion 3, of the Standard Constitution for 
Rotary Clubs, is amended by the addi- 
tion of a paragraph as follows: 

Any member whose attendance av- 
erage shall be less than sixty per cent 
for any period of six months, unless 
otherwise excused, shall cease to be a 
member, providing, however, that the 
six months’ period may be divided into 
two three-month periods in which the 
member may be permitted to offset a 
poor attendance record in the first 
period by an excellent one in the sec- 
ond period. 

No. 4. To Further Provide for Avoid- 
ance of Politics by Clubs. Offered by the 
Board of Directors. 

Present Provision: Art. VII, Section 
1. This club at no time endorse or 
recommend any candidate for public 
office nor shall political candidates or 
partisan questions as such be discussed 
or voted upon at any club meeting. 

Ir Is Resotvep, That Article VII of the 
Standard Constitution for Rotary Clubs 
is amended to read as follows: 


AVOIDANCE OF POLITICS 


Section 1. This club shall not en- 
dorse or recommend any candidate for 
public office nor shall the merits or de- 
merits of the candidacy of any person 
for public office be discussed or com- 
mented upon during any club meeting. 

Section 2. The merits of any public 
question involving the social, economic 
or moral welfare of the people oh be 
fairly and intelligently studied and dis- 
cussed before a club meeting for the 
enlightenment of its members; but this 
club shall not take any action endors- 
ing or condemning any measure which 
is to be submitted to the vote of the 
people of any municipality, state, prov- 
ince or nation. : 














FERGUSON & FORRESTER’S 


(“F. and F.’s’’) 
129 Princes Street Edinburgh 


THE ROTARY RESTAURANT 
Rotarian Alexander Matheson, Manager 











CLAN TARTAN GOODS. 


Rotarians will find many smart ideas in Clan 


—— which form useful and unique Sou- 


their visit to the Scottish Capital. 
Invited 


Inspection 
WM. TAIT & Coy Wool Warehouse 
4, 5, 6 South Bridge Edinburgh, Scotland 
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D. SIMPSON, Ltd. 
Tobacco & Cigar Merchants 
Princes Street, Edinburgh, Scotland 

Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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De Luxe 


AUTOMOBILES 


Auto-Confort Touring 


Telephone Central 94.34 
W. THALLON DAUS, Rotarian z 
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The French Debt 


RANCE’S foreign debt is officially 

stated in the 1921 budget esti- 
mated at 83,273 million francs. The 
otal French debt, according to the 
-ame estimate, amounts to 285,836 
nillions, which indicates that more 
‘han two-thirds of France’s debt is 
held at home. 

The great bulk of the foreign debt, 
79.000 millions, is owed to the United 
States and Great Britain, of which 
:mount 49,000 millions ($3,556,000,- 
000*) is estimated to be due the 
United States. Next to these coun- 
tries Spain is France’s chief creditor. 

The detailed items of the French 
foreign debt, which have just been re- 
ceived by the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, from its French Infor- 
mation Service, are as follows: 


FRANCE’S ForEIGN DEBT 
As of Sept. 30, 1920 
(Francs, 000,000 omitted) 

Term Debi— 


U. S. Treasury Advances.... 38,716 
U. S. Anglo-French Loan.... *3,475 
U. S. City of Paris Loan.... 695 
U. S. Lyon - Bordeaux - Mar- 


seilles EMME. ias0 ov eis 0% 626 
Japanese EMQW eaves ss. cnt 725 
Obligations for purchase of 

U. S. Agee toi... <.).:.' 5,560 

Floating Debt— 
Treasury Bonds sent to British 

Treagudt spytiheae's's cme ss 26,308 
Treasury Bonds sent te Bank 

Of Englam@ jovicsyie cots ts 3,286 
Treasury Bonds floated in 

Engi@iil sabi at ianpuce ss. 63 


Treasury Bonds sold in U. S. 360 
l'reasury Bonds sold in Japan 217 





Spain (CROUMED ie sabes ce ox 1,196 
Sweden (credits) .......... 143 
Norway (credits) .......... 99 
Argentine (credits) ........ 349 
Switzerland (credits) ....... 314 
Holland (credits) .......... 252 
England (credits .......... 707 
Uruguay (credits) ......... 182 

83,273 


— 


Partly repaid. 
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_ “AFTER CONVENTION TOURS,” embracing visits to the chief 
|} points of interest in Great Britain and the Continent cf Europe. 
_ You cannot go wrong with our service, and you cannot get such 

- service elsewhere. Send for booklets. 


"Vancouver, B.C. 
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Sons-In-Law 


By George S. Innis 


R. INNIS is Dean of Men at Hamline University, 


Saint Paul, Minnesota. 


S INS-IN-LAW are sui generis, 
\J tho there are, to be sure, many 
cillerent kinds. Some are very gra- 
“ious and appreciative of others, really 
lovable fellows. Like diamonds they 
sparkle among the gems of our experi- 


ence, or, like the sun bursting thru 
the clouds, illumine the world with 
sweetness and light. 

But there is a distinct class corre- 
sponding to the traditional idea of 
mothers-in-law. These are shallow, 


This epic was written for the 
Rotary Club of Tacoma, Washington. 


opinionated, pompous, unendurable— 
except to themselves. The most silly 
and absurd sin is self-righteousness— 
taking oneself too seriously—being un- 
able to laugh at one’s own idiosyn- 
crasies. This sort of son-in-law 
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for your ie in ihe 
© reat outdoors. 


MERTON 
CAPS 


designed for the man 
who Solfs, or motors, 
or travels. 
ME RTON caps meet the actual 
requirements of the most 
ardent sportsmen, being 
the acme of refinement in 
materials and tailoring. 
obtainable at the forernost 
men's shops in every city. 


“There's a MERTON cap or hat for 


every sport and every season? 


Chas.S.Merton &Co. 


210 Fifth Avenue New York, “ 
wee | Factory: Rutherford, N.J- 4 


Charles S. Merton, Rotarian 


ROTARIAN PAPER HATS 


Tissue Paper Garlands and Decorations 


In National Colors Now Ready 
for Immediate Shipments 





Our Rotarian Hat, made with white band gold edge and 
embossed, tissue crown and the emblem blue and gold wheel 
with white letters, die-cut and embossed. Per Gross $10.00 





Paper Hats for All Kinds of Celebrations 


Write for Catalogue 


THE BEISTLE COMPANY, Shippensburg, Pa. 
18 Burd Street. 


Manufacturers of Card-board Novelties and 
Tissue Paper Fhe for all Holidays 


Wholesale Dealer and Export Accounts Solicited 


THE ROTARIAN 











married his wife, your daughter, out 
of compassion for you and your fam- 
ily, and he is kind enough to take 
every opportunity to impress that fact 
upon you. Poor fellow, he forgets 
that he pleaded for three years, some- 
times on his knees, and won only by 
sheer perseverance. It is strange how 
these cooing doves at proposal become 
pouter pigeons after disposal. 


N England the fiancee goes to the 
home of the groom’s parents a few 
weeks before the wedding to see if 
she is acceptable as a member of the 
family. In the United States a man 
marries into his wife’s family and be- 
comes, supposedly, a gracious and de- 
voted member thereof. His natural 
perversity may lead him to kick 
against the goad, but he must bear the 
yoke just the same. One day Prince 
Albert and Queen Victoria had a lit- 
tle spat. Not being able to get the 
last word Prince “Albert retired to his 
own room and shut the door. The 
queen ordered him repeatedly to come 
out but her beloved persisted in de- 
clining. Finally she stamped her foot 
and said, “The Queen of England 
commands you to come out, Sir.” 
Prince Albert stepped right out and 
came to attention before his sovereign. 
But some American husbands are too 
ivory-pated to understand that they 
are not kings, only prince consorts, 
and are a little slow in obeying the 
queen of the home. 

Once in a while this bull moose 
may become half human and express 
a little sympathy and _ fellow-feeling. 
But he does so with an air of gracious 
condescension, like Achilles yielding 
the body of Hector to King Priam. 
Generally, all the family must placate 
him as they would a tame grizzly. 
All, mother-in-law included, must hold 
his views and follow his example, be- 
cause they are the only right ones. In 
going for a picnic in his wife’s auto 
he must decide just where to go, what 
to take to eat and how to pack the 
machine. “You take all the luggage in 
the tonneau. Let one boy sit on fath- 
er’s lap—Well, father has two knees ; 
let him hold two of the kids. I can’t 
have anything here bothering me. I 
would rather stay home than have 
children and things piled all over me.” 


HE even-tempered mother-in-law 

may rarely’ pass the bounds of 
propriety and tell her bumptious son- 
in-law where to get off, but history 
confirms the view that it is the latter 
who loses his temper in a family 
squabble. Most men need to be 
praised, flattered, cajoled and have 
their greatness dinned into their ears, 
to be half decent. 

They need the admiration of others 
to fill to the brim their cup of self 
intoxication—Me, big Injun.” 

What the rest shall wear and how— 
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Wear a 


Chinese Pith 
Helmet 


This Year 


The ideal hat of the Orient transplanted 
and adapted for the use of motorists, golfers, polo 
players, hunters and in fact, for every one who re- 
quires a light, comfortable hat affording protec 
tion from the sun and heat 

Chinese Pith Helmets are made to our 
order on special American blocks, Pongee silk cov 
ered with a green silk under brim. Large air space 
with perfect ventilation and shaped to give per 
fect shade and eye protection. Give your regular 
hat size when ordering. 

Price, delivered anywhere in the United $ .00 
States, Money refunded and return 3 
charges paid if unsatisfactory. 


VIC HANNY 


Rotarian 
Importer PHOENIX, ARIZONA 














COMFORT FEATURE 


f TAILORED FROM MODISH LEATHERS OF MANY FINISHES 
BUCKLES OF SMARTEST DESIGN 


AN IMPROVED TROUSER SUPPORT EMBODYING 
A ALL THE REOUIS! COMFORT» 








ead 
“SERVICE” 
A Rotary Belt for Rotarians 


The extra thickness over the hips is shaped to fit 
the body. Amply pliable and yielding to the move 
ment of the muscles, it allows the belt to be worn 
comparatively loose and still give to the trousers that 
so desired support and stylish hang. 

If your favorite store cannot supply you write direct. 
The PERKINS-CAMPBELL. co. 
622 Broadway, Cincinnati, O. 

New York Chicago 




















For Collections and Prompt Remittances Consu 
New England Mercantile Agenc) 


81 State Street, New London, Conn. 
ANDREW W. HOLMAN, Manager. Rotarian 

















hats, shoes, dresses, shirts, overalls 
nd bibs, sonny-in-law decides and at 
nce—“I don’t like the tie you wear ; 
take this one. I have only had it a 
vear. Take off that hat; put this one 
on. I have stopped wearing it. I 
will get you some collars, if you can’t 
wear my old ones.” The poor daddy- 
in-law sighs for the free air of the 
prairie, the hunting camp or the Sa- 
hara Desert; but must submit to being 
civilized. . 


NE of the wisest pieces of ad- 

vice ever given to children is, 
“Mind what your father says and do 
as your mother does.” But sonny-in- 
law sticks his thumb in his arm holes, 
puffs himself up and says, “Watch 
me; an absolute pattern of propriety. 
| was raised exactly right when a boy, 
ate the right food, went to bed at the 
proper time, was taught to obey, to 
respect my parents—” (tho not his 
parents-in-law)—“got my lessons at 
school and graduated with honor.” 

His wife, your daughter, did not 
have the excellent advantages of being 
raised as he was, and his children 
naturally partake of the faults of her 
family. Their few good points come 
from his side of the house and might 
be developed into some admirable qual- 
ities, if only he could have his own 
way in dealing with them. But the 
case is hopeless, for children at all 
human will follow their dilly-dallying 
mother rather even than the sum of 
all perfections they have daily before 
them in their pa. Jupiter may have 
been ruler of Olympus, but the women 
were too much for him and_ the 
younger gods made the place a bedlam. 


The immortal hero, Achilles, hid 
among the girls in school so as to 
escape going to the Trojan War, but 
after death he is represented as stalk- 
ing thru Hades while the other shades 
trembled with fear. So this “Big 
Chief Shoot-a-Hole-in-the-Sky” stalks 
thru the place he calls home and ex- 
pects even his mother-in-law to trem- 
ble. Or, like Joseph’s sheaf, all the 
other sheaves must fall down before 
him. Other men, like the ancient 
heroes, may trace their origin back to 
a god in the mystic past, but he is of 
a later divinity. His father was just 
about perfect and his great grand- 
‘ather at least must have been divine. 
Philosophers of all ages have longed 
to see the sum of all the perfections, 
but have missed their heart’s desire by 
not having him as a contemporary. 


HERE are three persons in each 
man :—what he is; what he thinks 
is, and what other people think 
A Frenchman, it has been said, 
can walk all day alone with his shadow 
“1 be highly gratified. The typical 
‘in-law has the vanity of a god 
does not know how to feed it. Or, 
Properly bolstered up with a little 
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is such a noble act of heroism to lord 
it over a woman and half a dozen chil- 
dren (with perhaps a mother-in-law 
thrown in) that this mere man be- 
comes puffed up like a garden toad; 
but after spouting away like a yearling 
whale, to behold him called to heel by 
some little woman with snappy black 
eyes and made to gulp down a double 
portion of humble pie reminds the au- 
dience of the fall of Lucifer. 

When thrown up into the air some 
men come down on their feet like a 
cat, but sonny-in-law after a family 
scrap always comes down on his head 
like a chump. The whale, to be sure, 


judicious flattery, he struts about like 
Chantecler. As a four-masted ship 
under full sail, he rides majestically 
over the sea of life, not knowing that 
he carries the most sail with the least 
ballast of any tub afloat; or, like the 
professor of English literature, has 
his picture taken with head on hand, 
the type of deep thought—which is 
not there. 


F all pitiable objects the worst 
three are a god robbed of his 
glory, Kaiser Wilhelm in Holland saw- 
ing wood and a son-in-law whose war 
paint has faded to face powder. It 
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When Homeward Bound 


After you have been around the circle in Europe and you 
feel it is about time to hit the trail for home, drop in at 
one of our offices to book your passage. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


Southampton, Cherbourg, Liverpool, Geneva, Naples, Gilbraltar 
to New York or Boston 


AMERICAN LINE—RED STAR LINE 


Antwerp, Southampton, Cherbourg to New York 


WHITE STAR-DOMINION LINE 


Liverpool to Montreal and Quebec 


LEYLAND LINE 


Liverpool to Boston 
Foreign Offices: | Cockspur Street, LONDON. 9 Rue Scribe, PARIS, 22 Kammenstraat, ANT- 
WERP. SOUTHAMPTO 


30 James Street, LIVERPOOL. Canute Road, IN. 41 Piazza 
Nunziata, GENOA. 2 Piazza Della Borsa, NAPLES. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


9 Broadway 14 No. Dearborn St. 550 Market St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hotels Statler 


Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 


450 Baths 1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Rooms 650 Baths 













450 Rooms 


CLEVELAND 


xecoo Rooms 1000 Baths 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 
The Largest Hotel in the World 


2200 Rooms 2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 
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Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, cir- 
culating ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A mornin 
newspaper is delivered free to every guest-room. Club breakfasts. 
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ENGRAVING EMBOSSING 
PRINTING 


LETTERHEADS BUSINESS CARDS 
WEDDING & SOCIAL STATIONERY 
SKETCHES SUBMITTED ON REQUEST 
CENTURY ENGRAVING &.E MBOSSING CO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST.CHICAGO-US.A. 
WG.HARTUNG-PRES- ROTARIAN 






ip . 


-- Novelties and 
2 , Table Favors 
/rROTARY Luncheons, 
Banquets,Ladies Hights 
nd other Social Fun 
We are Manufacturers 


) Favor Paperwear 
81 W Lake St. Chicago 
Dlustrated Circular on Request 
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PHARLES W.LOVET 
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swallowed Jonah; but note that it was 
Jonah and not his mother-in-law who 
turned the whale’s stomach. Once, in 
cutting-up a whale on the coast of 
Syria in 1919 they found inscribed on 
the inside of its stomach the follow- 
ing, carved with a penknife: 
“Jonah, B. C. 943: 
I am going home to mother-in- 
law’s, 
The coziest place on earth.” 


Statement of the 

Ownership, Manage- 

ment, Circulation, Etc., 

Required bythe Act 

of Congress of August 
24, 1912, 


Of Tue Rorartian, published monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 192i. 
State of Illinois, 

County of Cook, ; 


Before me, notary public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, person- 
ally appeared Chesley R. Perry who, 
having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the 
editor and business manager of THE 
RoTaRIAN, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, 


1. That the names and addresses 
of the publisher, editor, managing edi- 
tor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, International Association 
of Rotary Clubs, 910 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Editor, Chesley R. Perry, 910 So 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Managing Editor, George V. Bacon, 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

Business Managers, Chesley &. 
Perry and T. Emerson Gause, 910 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

2. That the owners are: (Give 
names and addresses of individual 
owners, or, if a corporation, give its 
name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount 0! 
stock. ) 

International Association of Rotary 
Clubs, an Illinois corporation not for 
pecuniary profit, no capital stock and 
no stockholders: Estes Snedecor, 
Portland, Ore., president; Chesley *. 
Perry, Chicago, IIl., secretary; Ruivs 
F. Chapin, Chicago, IIl., treasurer. 

3. That the known bondholders, 
mortgagees, and othér security ho'd- 
ers owning or holding 1 per cent oF 
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more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) There are none. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the own- 
ers. stockholders, and security holders, 
if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the 
company, but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder- appears 
upon the books of the compamy as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any in- 
terest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 
5. That the average number of 
copies of each issue of this publica- 
tion sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscrib- 
ers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is ..........-- 
(This information is required from 
daily publications only.) 

Cuescey R. Perry. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me 

this 26th day of March, 1921. 
[SEAL] Cecit B. Harris. 

(My commission expires February, 

1925.) 


New Rotary Clubs 
By Cecil B. Harris 


k OR a long, long time most people 


on this planet thought the earth 
was flat and when Columbus started 
out on his memorable journey it was 
fully expected that the ships sailing 
west would eventually come to the 
edge and fall off. 


It is quite probable that if a num- 
ber of Rotarians were asked, “Why 
extension of Rotary?”, some replies 
would be, “To add just so many more 


. Rotarians to the list thereby propor- 


tionately increasing Rotary’s rev- 
enue,” but the fact of the matter is, 
that the I. A. of R. C. is not an asso- 
‘lation organized for profit ; the budget 
of expense is based on the budget of 
‘income and the budget of expense is 
nothing more than an estimate of the 
cost of service to be rendered. If the 
estimate of income totalled $100,000 
the budget of expense or service 
Would approximate that amount. If 





Lumber and Romance 
ry. you ever stop to think how much lumber has had to do 


with the advancement of civilization? Or how largely 
lumber has entered into the romance of life and industry? 


It is true that other materials contribute, but the most important 
is lumber. Without lumber the millions of homes with all their 
modern conveniences would not have been possible, so don’t you 
see how a commonplace thing like lumber is interwoven with 
the advance of civilization and the romance of life? Just try to 
think of one single enterprise that could exist without lumber or 
things which are made from lumber. 


For more than forty years The Lutcher and Moore Lumber Co. 
have been hewers of lumber and timber in the famous Long Leaf 
forests of Calcasieu Parish district of Louisiana and have there- 
fore contributed generously to the advance of civilization. Their 
products have been shipped to practically every part of the 
civilized world. 


QUALITY and SERVICE have always been a part of the 


creed and policy of these people in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of lumber so that buyers have come to recognize the ex- 
cellence of their products and service. 


Mills are located at Orange, Texas, and Lunita, Louisiana, and 
general offices and export docks at Orange, Texas. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all Kotarians visiting this vicinity to in- 


spect their plants. 
Yours Rotarily, 


H. J. LUTCHER STARK, 


Secretary- Treasurer. 
) The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. 
Orange Texas 











Some Rotarians are peculiarly fitted 
and well equipped to organize new 
would be proportionately greater. Rotary Clubs and should not be per- 

The true reason for organizing new mitted to hide their light under a 
Rotary Clubs is the giving to other bushel. Instead, they should step 
communities and other people that forth and announce their willingness 
gospel of service and friendship which _to serve. 
we have—nothing more. Extension A newly organized Rotary Club has 
of Rotary is only an exemplification | wonderful possibilities. From it may 
of service. emanate the inspiration for incalcu- 

Rotary may be likened to a hive of lable benefits to mankind in making 
bees in some respects, as Rotarians over men who would not have devel- 
are workers, and drones are not per- oped without the influence of Rotary. 
mitted ; but it is unlike a hive of bees, | Every Rotary Club is the evidence 
in that there are many classes of work- of a good act of some Rotarian. 
ers and no Queen to rule. Following are the Clubs organized 


the estimate of income should equal 
$1,000,000 the budget for service 
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Before you sail 
for Edinburgh 


Insure your baggage. A North America policy protects your 
belongings from the time you leave until you return home. 


Protection costs but a few cents and saves dollars. Don’t let your 
merry jaunt to the land of Scotch be disturbed by baggage worries. 
Next time you need any kind of insurance get a North America policy. 
Experience, Stability, Service since 1792. 


Any agent or broker can get you a North America policy 


Insurance Company 
of North America 


Philadelphia 
Chicago Manager, Geo. L. McCurdy, 209 West Jackson Boulevard 











Why Buy a Typewriter Because Someone Says It Is 


“JUST AS GOOD” as the 
UNDERWOOD 


Buy the Machine which is the 
Standard of Quality 














LABELS, PRINTED CARTONS 
The Kehm-Fietsch & Miller Co. 


430 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
EARL R. BENEDICT, Rotarian held at the ALAMAC every Tuesday 

















Rotarian H. Latz, Mgr. 


TOURS AFTER INFALLIBLE ACCURACY 


ROTARY CLUB CONVENTION 25 pieces insure perfect hearing with- 
AT EDINBURGH $3. - out effort. Powerful and Distinct. 


Rotarians attending the convention may join our parties 
JUNE 17th AT MELROSE 








Ideal for noisy places, deaf, busy 
and nervous ople. Save time 
and energy. fficient and prac- 
tical, Affixed in a minute, Used 
and endorsed by men of affairs. Check 
or C. O, D._ Satisfaction guaranteed. 
State make of phone in your order. 

THE EVOLUTION PHONE CO., Inc. 
48-DE Greenwich Ave., New York City 






Write as for further information 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15a Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 
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since the publication of the list in the 
April Rotarian: 
Brannon, MAnitosa, CANADA, Cup 
No. 852 
Special Representative, J. H. G. 
Russell of Winnipeg; president, David 
Marshall ; secretary, John Angus Mac. 


pherson. 
® 
VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON, CLup 
No. 853 
Special Representative, Nelson Pike 
of Portland (district governor) ; pres- 
ident, John W. Todd; secretary, Clin- 
ton Fleet. 
® 


Lamar, CoLorapo, Cus No. 854 
Special Representative, B. F. Scrib- 
ner of Pueblo (district governor): 
president, Everett D. Draper; secre- 
tary, Fred Betz. 
® 


Toxyo, JAPAN, CLus No. 855 
Special Representatives, K. Fuku- 
shima and Walter L. Johnstone; presi- 
dent, V. Yoneyama; secretary, K 
Fukushima. 
® 


Tucson, Arizona, CLus No. 856 
Special Representative, Charles 
Christy of Phoenix; president, John 
B. Lyman, Jr.; secretary, Orville 
McPherson. 
® 


Mattoon, ILtinors, CLus No. 857 
Special Representative, Fred Kelley 
of Decatur; president, John McNutt; 
secretary, Seth R. Evans. 
® 
PARAGOULD, ARKANSAS, CLuB No. 898 
Special Representative, A. J. Scott 
of Jonesboro; president, W. F. Kirsch; 
secretary, J. W. Ramsey. ~ 
® 
RawLins, WyomMinc, Cius No. 85! 
Special Representative, J. H. Wal: 
ton of Cheyenne; president, FE. A 
Kell; secretary, O. C. King. | 
® 
Iron Mountain, MICHIGAN, CLUB 
No. 860 
Special Representative, Frank 3 
Spear, Jr., of Marquette; president, 
Merton J. Fox; secretary, John M 
Garvey. 
® 


Lop1, CAL!FoRNIA, CLuB No. 86! 
Special Representative, Dewey * 
Powell of Stockton; president, | ame 
E. Nelson; secretary, M. O. Hol 
® 
SaLem, Onto, Crus No. 862° 
Special Representative, Clayton 
Reed of Youngstown; president, |. L. 
Ferree; secretary, R. W. Hawley. 
® ¥ 
CotumBus, Mississippi, CLus | 
Special Represeritative, C. C. ‘ic 
ardson of Columbus; president, 
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 -hardson; secretary, Herman M. 


en. 


® 


[ARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA, CLUB 
No. 864 


special Representative, Thomas B. 
-\dams of Richmond ; president, R. 
Minor, Jr.; secretary, W. H. 


Surber. 
® 


New Britain, CoNNEcTIcUT, CLUB 
No. 865 


Special Representative, Willard Lan- 
sing of Providence; president, Leon A. 
Sprague; secretary, Fred Rackliffe. 

® 
Hancock, Micw1can, Cius No. 866 

Special Representative, William 
Wright of Marquette; president, John 
C. Condon; secretary, John M. Wag- 


ner. 
® 
Cuico, CALIFORNIA, CLus No 867 
Special Representative, Jack E. 
Lynn of Sacramento; president, Alli- 
Ware; secretary, Frederick J. 


Rose. 
® 
Mexico, Missourt, CLus No, 868 


Special Representative, John Walshe 
of Hannibal; president, Theodore J. 
Williams; secretary, Cortez W. Ed- 
monston. 

® 
Fercus Faris, Minnesota, CLusB 
No. 869 

Special Representative, Roy T. 
Baker of Fargo; president, Ed. T. 
Barnard; secretary, C. A. Ross. 

® 
Montrose, Cotorapo, CLus No. 870 

Special Representative, R. E. Tope, 
of Grand Junction; president, Charles 
J. Moynihan; secretary, Walter 


Lacher. 
® 
ASHTABULA, Onto, CLus No. 871 
Special Representative, Ralph West 
ot Cleveland; president, Dr. Clarence 


E. Case; secretary, Chas. J. Starkey, 
Jr. 


Club Notes 


Centinued from Page 266) 





celebrated Irish comedians, put on a 
1en’s Compensation act, but the 
ers all agreed that it was largely 
isation and not much work. 
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Dependability 


| aly a great 
word. 


The millions of 
users of Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs 
never fail to say 
‘‘Absolutely De- 
pendable’’ when 
they think of the 
performance of 
these plugs. 








Wires oo 
CHAMPION 





BS-43 PRICE $1.00 


For high-powered motors, 
tractors, trucks and 
stationary engines 


Champion Spark Plug Company 
Toledo, Ohio 

















THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHERSON 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

















ween supine ©ORONTO, CANADA Moin 3420 
Dow Distinctive Dependable Sight Seeing 


bate | “w" ' 
a %., Royal Blue Line 


Se TOURS 





New York, from Hotel McAlpin 
Every day Boston, from Hotel Brunswick 
in the year ) Washington, from Hotel Raleigh 


Philadelphia, from 1208 Chestnut St. 
November to April—Havana, Cuba— 


Write for Map and Guide of Above Cities. 


From Plaza Hotel 


W. E. DREW, Rotarian 
Hotel McAlpin, N.Y. 
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248 Washington St. 








EDINBURGH 1921 


OFFICIAL TOUR 


OF THE SECOND AND THIRD DISTRICTS 
THROUGH THE 


English Lakes, The Shakespeare Country, Warwick and Kenilworth 
LONDON—PARIS 
The Battlefields of Belgium and France—Switzerland and the Alps 


All Travel First Class Throughout. 


Send for Itinerary and Correct List of All Return Sail- 
ings from British and Continental Ports with Rates 


GEORGE E. MARSTERS 


TRANSPORTATION MANAGER 


Special Trains. 


Best Hotels 


Boston, Mass. 
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CLOSE-TO-NATURE 
ANVAS HOUSE 


Outdoor Purpose 


Designed especially og pay ving and sleeping 
in the open air. As open to the air as an um- 
breiia but instantly c toned wee ather tight or only 
partly closed. ‘The shutters move in steel 
grooves,and are operated by cords from the 
inside. A sick person may adjust the shutters 
to any Set of ventilation without leaving 


ned Cusent y proof. Firmly anchored to 
me. arent od to ithstand very hard winds 

Quickly erec wee or taken down without the 
removal of bolts or use of tools. nt 
convenient bundles ne canvas wore B sing 
permanently attached to frame parts except 
the re ” pe ond. gables which pull on over rafters 
like a hood. 

For —— » hunting, Aching. golf links, 
eanitariums, lote etc use on your 
lawn or a summer Wt, ne pa ban lot, the 

Close - To - Nature houses are use e 
the usands since 1912. 

Why swelter under hot roefs when the can- 
vas house is as coo an the atmosphere? For 
tuberculosis, nervo' asnes insomnia, and ill 
health oumenniier. Nature's s remedy is sleeping 
in the o: 

Made in nine sizes. Cata- 
logue free. 


Close-To-Nature Co, 
680 Front St. 


| Colfax + + + lowa . 


























International Adjustment Bureau 
Collects, Reports and Remits 
No Colleotien, No Charge 
WILLIAM R. M Manager 
Leader-News i 
CLEVELAND, OHiO 
Send your collections to us 























The Emblem of Rotary 


is the Wheel of Service—each 
cog ready to mesh into the |, 
place that offers opportunity for 
service. And the Spirit of Rotary 
spss" the cogs from getting rusty. 
Ae our manufactur to serve Rotarians 

ey Jeweler or Cab 

wal Rata Stary emblem. 

a ae fe epestunity to serve as we 


to serve. Help us keep 
Rotary cogs bright. 


Wear the Emblem—enjoy the distinc- 
tion of being a Rotarian. 


Official design I. A. of R. C. 





wate x1] Ne, 77 10K $2.25 Ne, 73 
14K 2.75 10K3$.150 
Our PB ay Rotary Jewelry sent to 
you thru your club Jeweler or directly 
us. 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
CLIFF MILLER, President, Rotarian 

















Robert Treat Hotel, 


ROBERT F. McROBERTS, Mgr., Rotarian 
Visiting Rotarians Alwoys Welcome 


Ferd R. | Moeller 


Stocks and Bonds 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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ToLepo, Ou1o.—All the kiddies 
from the crippled children school were 
entertained at Keith’s Vaudeville re- 
cently as the guests of Rotarian Joe 





Pearlstein, manager of the theatre. 
This is an annual stunt with Joe and 
the kiddies look forward to the day 


for months. Joe saves all the front 
seats for his little guests and picks a 
time when he has some act that the 
kiddies will especially like. 


® 


ARDMORE, OKLAHOMA. — The big 
annual party given by the Rotary Club 
was even more successful than usual. 
Everything was lovely except the 
food which, according to our in- 
formant, was served so hot that many 
were fearful of getting flustrated 
among so many beautiful ladies, and 
gulping down a mouthful of steaming 
chicken without due consideration, 
with the result that he would become 
a charred shell from his throat down 
to his instep. The dancing was much 
enjoyed, the only obstacle being the 
natrow doorway between the dining 
room and the main room. When two 
mastodonic Rotes would bear down on 
that doorway at once, neighboring 
couples would avert their eyes for fear 
of the impending tragedy. It is awful 
to contemplate what would have hap- 
pened if two large Rotes had gotten 
wedged in that doorway at the same 
time. (We got all this valuable in- 
formation from The A R C Light, the 
weekly publication of the Ardmore 
Club. We suppose the “A R C” also 
stands for “Ardmore Rotary Clubs.” ) 


® 


LAFAYETTE, LOUISIANA. — T h ¢ 
twenty Rotarians who compose the 
membership of the Rotary Club, in an 
endeavor to be of constructive serv: 
to the community, came to the conc!u- 
sion that publicity of proper kind wa: 
the essential thing necessary to t 
development of the State. There ha. 
been spasmodic efforts to organize 
Chamber of Commerce in Lafayet' 
and altho a good organization 
perfected several times, one develo 
ment or another brought about 
undoing. In these days of reconstri 
tion and tight money markets, the 0 
method of seeking subscriptions w: 
found to be a difficult matter and t 
Rotarians determined that they wou 
place as one notch in the Retary stic 
the organization of an adequately | 


of th 
$5.  X 
work 


2 9 





d Chamber of Commerce, with 
ch-class community builder in 
-e of the work, and started out 
id the method that would accom- 

this result. After investigation, 
‘ublicity Tax was decided upon, 
later it was learned that under the 
nt laws of Louisiana the plan 
was not feasible. Propaganda was 
ired and forwarded to the Gov- 
r, Lieutenant Governor and all 


~ 
= 


 — = « 


— oc 


~~ 


. 
> ‘ha om 


thruout the state, the newspapers of 
he state, superintendents of schools, 
all delegates to the coming Constitu- 
tional Convention and to all members 
of the state Legislature. Splendid re- 
sulis are being secured from the effort 
e movement fostered by the Ro- 
Club of Lafayette bids fair to 
ype a new era of publicity in the 


S \f Louisiana. 
® 
OQurepec, CANADA. — The Rotary 


Club is planning to launch a wide- 
! public health campaign for 
Quebec during the month of May. 
Suitable literature will be distributed 
in advance and educational work will 
be done as far as possible among the 

All philanthropic organiza- 
will be enlisted, one of the aims 


YUULLY 


f the Club being to raise a sum of 
$5,000 for furthering the excellent 
work for the preservation of the pub- 
lic he alth and for combating the in- 
sidious plague of tuberculosis. An- 


ashe er pane plank of the platform 
for the coming movement includes the 
establishing of a dental clinic for the 
benefit of the city poor, as it is a well- 
n fact that much serious illness 
of various kinds can be traced to the 
poison bred by diseased teeth. 
One of the unusually interesting 
tures of the Quebec Club is that it 
i igual. Every member speaks 
Engl h and French fluently. 


® 

ESVILLE, Outo.— The Rotary 
Club recently entertained Zane Gray, 
Zanesville’s distinguished author, as its 
guest of honor. The author’s home- 
coming had been carefully planned by 
th ib and the community and was 
f the most enjoyable events of 
ason. At the luncheon, the 
was unanimously elected to 

ry membership in the club. 


® 

NTEVIDEO, Urucuay. — At a 
re meeting of the Rotary Club, 
\otarian Francisco Ghigliani spoke 
Or advisability of the club organ- 
121 big drive to raise one million 
d in aid of the Asistencia Pub- 
u e drive to take place next 
U r. Dr. Ghigliani pointed out 
iguay was practically the only 
C in the world in which the 
tur ipplied by the State to the care 
or ick were not supplemented by 
i and voluntary contributions. 


taries of Chambers of Commerce, 





Sterling ownership carries with it a sense 
of satisfaction that is not enjoyed by 
every motor truck owner. The reason 
is found in the economy of operation, 
low upkeep, sturdy dependability, slight 
depreciation and longer life—the results 
of years of intelligent, well directed effort 
to produce a high standard of motor 
driven units of transportation. 





WORM-DRIVEN 
1% ton, 2 ton, 2% ton, 3% ton and 5 ton 


CHAIN-DRIVEN 
5 ton and 7% ton 





Write for catalog and “* Proof 
of Performance’”’ book 


Rotarians: 


Frank Luick, Gen'l Mgr., Milwaukee 
A. C. Bergman, Sales M gr., N ew York 


STERLING MOTOR TRUCK CO., MILWAUKEE, WISs. 








nm eR CNR: 
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SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FREIGHT SHIPMENTS 
of Household Goods, Automobiles and Machinery for Domestic 
points and everything—from a case to a carload—for Export. How? 
Write the Nearest Office 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 
General Offices: Chicago, 203 Dearborn St. 
Eastern Offices: New York, Woolworth Bidg. 


Boston, Old South Bidg. Cleveland, Hi poctmeme Bis Bidg. 





Duttaio. Ellicott Square Los Angeles, Van Nu a. Bld 
TP Drexel Bide. San Francisco, Mona k Bidg. 
Chews nion Trust Bldg. Seattle, Alaska Bldg. 

















OFFICIAL . ROTARY FLAGS 


U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and 
Prices. Badges and Banners. 


Send for catalog. 
GEO. LAUTERER CoO. 
222 W. Madison St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


Established 1882 


First Mortgage Loans for Sale 


SMITH & PERKINS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Bolton Smith, Rotartan. 
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‘Printing 


Plates 


Unsurpassed in 
Quality—to print 
in black or in 
colors—by our 
Photo- Engraving 
Shops. 


Our Art Studios 
will furnish Illus- 
trations and De- 
signs which will 
sell your goods. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E. W. HOUSER, PRES., ROTARIAN 


ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 


226-232 WEST MADISON STREET 


CHICAGO 











The Greatest Clubs of 
the Greatest Players 


____.. These champions — 
Ray, Vardon, Hagen 

endorse Monel as 
the ideal golf metal 
because it never 
™\ | rusts; they have had 
| theirownclubs made 

of Monel and use 
| them on their cham- 

pionship tours. These 
same models, exact duplicates as to shape 
and weight balance, can be had fully shafted 
by Burke. Your specifications as to shaft 
length, whip, etc., will be rigidly followed. 








i] 
Lz ae = 3 





The name Monel identifies the natural 
nickel alloy—67% nickel, 28% copper and 
5% other metals—produced by the Inter- 
national Nickel Company. 


The Burke Grand Prize Ball that Wins 


Bad lies that call for hard, battering iron shots are 
the acid test of golf ball stamina. In their ability to 
stand up under a thousand bruising strokes, through 
round after round, these Burke Grand Prize Balls set 
a new endurance record. 


THE BURKE GOLF CO., Newark, O. 
are sole distributors of Monel golf clubs as 
fabricated by The Monel Metal Products 
Corp., Bayonne, N. J. 














In the Heart of Chicago 
Hotel Sherman 


Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
Write R after your name when you 
register (R). Luncheon of the Chicago 
Rotary Club every Tuesday at this 
Hotel at 12:15. Visiting Rotarians 
always welcome. 


GaP Pe 
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BETTER BUSINESS 


1921 can only be a big year for]Jthe MR. EMPLOYER, if you are looking 


man who puts forth honest, concen- for a high-gra 


de EXECUTIVE, AC- 


trated effort along the linesforwhich"he COUNTANT, CLERK, SALESMAN 
is best fitted. There are 65% misfits OF TECHNICAL MAN, you should 


in some organizations and Mr. Em- 


try our FREE SERVICE. 


loy d shy production is lost. MR. MAN, if you are seeking a 
RS BETTER FUTURE you should get in 
During the past seventeen years we touch with us TODAY. We have 
have placed over 300,000 people with dozens of positions for EXECUTIVES, 
over 35,000 of the best firms on all BOOKKEEPERS, SALESMEN, 


parts of the globe. 
Call or write fer p 


CLERKS, and TECHNICAL MEN. 
articulars 


BUSINESS MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE 


1408 REPUBLIC BLDG. 


J, O, Craig, Président (Rotarian) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BurLincton, Iowa.—A calendar 
for the coming month is being printed 
in The Burro, the club’s publication, 
and is causing much amusement 
among the members. The Rotarians 
are asked to send in “personals” for 
the calendar and so far the stunt has 
been a great success. Here’s a sample 
of the “calendar” for the month of 
April: “14. Thursday: Joe Sutter 
born. ’Nuff sed. 15. Friday: First 
death caused by inquiry ‘Is it hot 
enough for you? 16. Saturday: 
Weekly bath night. 17. Sunday: 
Roads fine—Church attendance slim.” 


® 


PuEesLo, Cotorapo—The Rotarians 
recently gave a luncheon in honor of 
Dr. Hubert Work, of Pueblo, who has 
been appointed Assistant Postmaster 
General of the United States. At the 
meeting Dr. Work was unanimously 
elected to honorary membership in 
the club and later to Honorary Presi- 
dent. During the luncheon the Club 
presented him with the jewel of Past 
Presidency of Pueblo Rotary—a gold 
Rotary sprocket watch fob set with a 
diamond. Dr. Work is the first ap- 
pointee from Colorado to a national 
office since 1884 and has done splendid 
work with regard to soldiers’ compen- 
sation matters. 

® 


Trenton, New Jersey—Banking 
officials of the city were guests at a 
recent luncheon of the Rotary Club, 
on which occasion Geo. E. Allen, of 
the American Bankers Association, 
New York City, gave an address on 
“Foreign Trade Financing.” Mr. 
Allen had just returned from an ex- 
tensive tour of the South and West, 
which afforded him an opportunity 
to make a comprehensive survey of 
business and financial conditions. His 
address was marked with assurance 
and optimism for the future. In his 
opinion the country has passed _ the 
worst stages of trade depression 


® 


Cuicaco, ILtinois—The Fathers- 
And-Sons’ Athletic stag recently 
given by the Rotary Club was a huge 
success. There were races, high 
jumps, pole vaulting, swimming, wres- 
tling and a Band Concert by the ft 
mous Kilties Band. Governor ack 
Fisher gave a short talk on “The /un- 
ior Rotarians.” 

® 


Omaua, NEBRASKA.—This city, 
addition to one of the-livest K ‘ary 
Clubs in existence, challenges any «lub 
to produce from its Directorate a: © 
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anc in extremes like that pictured— 
¢. ve Cunningham, five feet three 
. and Charlie Gardner, six feet 


Antaeus and Puck 





Charlie Gardner and George Cunning- 
ham, the long and short of Omaha 
Rotary 


six inches are directors of the Rotary 
Club and needless to say, furnish the 
“Mutt and Jeff” stunts. 


® 
MoNTGOMERY, ALABAMA.—A reso- 
lution to present a loving cup to the 


citizen in Montgomery County who 
does the most good for his community 
during the year of 1921, has been 


adopted by the Rotary Club. At the 
end of the year a committee of judges, 
consisting of officers of various civic 
Organizations, a judge of the court 


member of the City Commis- 
mn, will receive nominations from 
the public thru the press and this com- 
mittee will make the award from the 
ist of nominations. There will then 
be a big public meeting of the Rotary 
Club at which the cup will be pre- 


1 
Sit 


sent Chere is no limitation as to 
who is eligible. The winner might be 
the president of a civic organization, 
a physician who has discovered some- 
thin v in medical science to relieve 
Suit humanity, a fireman or 
poli n who has performed some 
heroi ed, a telephone operator, who 
by her level-headedness prevented a 
great catastrophe, or a citizen who 


has acted successfully as a mediator 














for VOYAGING ROTARIANS 


GE )1F TEEN hundred Rotarians, wives and friends, will sail 
€) i Al from New York June Ist, 1921, on the Cunard steamers 
7 = Cameronia and Caronia (specially chartered for this 

occasion) to attend the Twelfth Annual Convention of 
the International Association of Rotary Clubs at Edinburgh, 
Scotland, June 13 to 16. You can arrange with your local Rotary 
Florist to have flowers delivered on board to Rotarians as they 
depart on their voyage—he will be glad to serve you, and your 
friends will be gratified by your thoughtfulness. 


May Birthday flower—LILIES OF THE VALLE Y—Confession 


of Love. 





Associated Rotary Florists 
Everywhere 




















COMMUNITY LEADERSHIP— in Faribault, Minnesota 





—is a tangible factor in that city’s progress. 


It centers in a successful Chamber of Commerce. 


In the spring of 1920 the American City Bureau brought the science of community 
psychology to bear in reorganizing that Chamber of Commerce. 
3ureau service will aid the chamber until 1923. 


It is but cne city of the 200 we have served. 


Write Rotarian Lucius E. Wilson for booklets—at no cost 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU 














123 West Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 
Washington, D. C. Houston, Texas 
The New Willard Hotel Rice 
Headquarters Washington Rotary Club B. B. MORTON, Manager, Rotarian 
FRANK S. BEGE I, President, Rotarian Rotary Club Luncheons held here Thursdays, 12:15 
Visiting Rotarians Welcome Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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- K ox . 
Sty @ane 
GENIUS 


CONSISTS 
IN SNATCHING SUCCESS 


From the Jaws of Defeat! 


Let us say to you Rotarians that it is far from success to buy 
the Diner n try! is merely glued together and squeaks from the 
ordinary heat of home in winter time. 

First thing we know that sort of Chair falls to pieces and goes 
to the repair man to be put in shape. 

You Never Find Such a Condition with 

Style and Stability Charlotte Diners 

Bill Graham wants to show you the efficiency of the lock on 
every joint on CHARLOTTE DINERS. Give him that op- 
portunity. 


CHARLOTTE CHAIR CO. 
Charlotte Michigan 








WIRE F OR 
ESTIMATE 


On Decorating or 
Exposition Management 


Years of experience at 
gatherings and functions 
of all kinds in every part 
of the country fit us to 
handle your problem 
very successfully. We 
execute all details. We 
assume all responsibility. 


Correspondence Invited 


George E. Fern 
OTARIAN 
1252-1254 Elm St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Official Cincinnati Rotary Decorator 




















DO YOU SHIP BY EXPRESS? ? 


You should keep posted on the Express 
Business, the proper PACKING, 
MARKING, SEAL NG & SHIPPING 


of your packages by subscribing to the 
ONLY ress Publication. 
Save TIME, MONEY and TROUBLE. 


Subscription $2 perannum. Address: 


THE EXPRESS GAZETTE 


51 Broadway, New York City 














LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


HOTEL MARION 











Rates $1.50 and up Absolutely Fireproof 
Rotary Clab Headquarters. Luncheon Thursdays, 12:30 
Visting Rotarians Welcome OQ. W. EVERETT, Manager 
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settling some great industrial strike. 
Altho everyone nominated does not 
win the cup, such an one will receive 
honorable mention, thereby to show 
him that his efforts in civic affairs 
have been recognized. 


The Preservation of 
Wild Life 


(Continued from page 232) 


Propagation of fish has been devel- 
oped extensively and is a practical 
success. The State operates four 
large hatcheries for several varieties 
each, and four additional pike-perch 
hatcheries besides. Two more hatch- 
eries have been authorized by the legis- 
lature, but are not yet constructed. 
The output of the hatcheries of the 
State has aggreated nearly two billion 
fish in ten years. The output for the 
last fiscal year was 474,534,245 fish in- 
cluding pike,perch, five kinds of trout, 
bass, crappies, sunfish, perch, white- 
fish and pickerel. About 1,200 lakes 
and streams are stocked annually and 
the demand is very far from being 
met. 


HE State Game and Fish De- 

partment does not cost the 
general taxpayer a cent. It has been 
more than self-sustaining for five 
years. All money colected by the De- 
partment from any source is paid into 
the State Treasury, and all funds used 
are derived from appropriations made 
by the Legislature. 

In six years the revenues of the 
State thru the Game and Fish Depart- 
ment have agregated $946,218.01, 
while the expenditures have been 
$837,090.30, leaving a credit balance 
of $109, 127.71. In addition to this 
are the fines, which are paid into the 
several county treasuries, amounting 
to another $104,555.83. 


Rebuilding the Medical 
School of the Univer- 
sity of Brussels 


HE Rockefeller Foundation an- 
nounces the contribution of 43,- 
000,000 francs toward a total budget 
of 100,000,000 francs, for new build- 
ings and endowments of the Medical 
School of the University of Brussels. 
This contribution is in conformity 
with the announced purpose of the 
Foundation “to serve the future of 
European civilization thru the carry- 
ing on and extension of present pro- 
grams in the fields of medical educa- 
tion and public health.” 

Part of the new funds will go to the 
establishment of a nurse training 
school, in memory of Edith Cavell, the 
martyred English nurse, and of Mme. 
Depage, the late wife of the well- 
known Belgian surgeon. With the 
Queen of Belgium, Mme. Depage 
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HII When you 
Order Your 
Next Suit— 


Insist that your 
tailor use ABSO. 
LUTE HAIR 
CLOTH in the 
next garment you 
order and avoid 
the hair working 
out of the coat, 


ABSOLUTE 
Hair Cloth 
“The Hair Can’t Work Out” 
Write for folder 
and get full in- 
formation in ref- 
erence to the 
merits of ABSO- 
LUTE 

GEO S. COX 
& BRO. Inc. 
Sole Makers of 
ABSOLUTE 
Cloth 

























THE | 
BOY PROBLEM 


is solved if you get that 
son of yours interested 


| in a band. Scientific 
plans make it easy to 
enjoy this 


CLEAN CUT FUN 


Let us send you our booklet 
on the subject. You'll grow 
young — yourself through 
vase | e youngster enjoy 


5 The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. LKJ 5 
H 121 ens St., Cincinnati, O. : 


Send me your free plans for organizing 4 , 
E real band from boys who do not pia 
musical instruments at present. 


MNO “i ave cek ci + 6s spgenewehen ei seses ; 





CINCINNATI, oO. 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hotel Utah 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr., Rotaria 


Rotary Club Luncheons held here Tues?%y, 
12:15. Visiting Rotarians Welcome 
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TROTTER DETECTIVE, BUI BUREAU, INC. 


snntrieincnmenaan S seneenicaT’ NS 
827 Andrus Bldg. Minneapolis, Min 
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ied the activities of the Belgian 
' Cross during the war and lost her 
on the Lusitania when returning 
| America after soliciting funds 
- war work. 


>< HE laboratory and class rooms of 
| the medical school will be com- 
pletely rebuilt and redeveloped on a 
new site on the Boulevard de Water- 
loo, adjoining that of the Municipal 
Hospital of St. Pierre, which will it- 
elf be rebuilt and reorganized and 
will serve as the teaching hospital of 
he University of Brussels. The new 
hospital will contain about 350 beds 
with a commodious out-patient depart- 
ment, clinical laboratories and accom- 
modations for teaching and research. 

The contribution from the Founda- 
tion follows a visit to America of 
members of the medical faculty and a 
return trip to Europe on the part of 
President Vincent of the Foundation 
and of Secretary Flexner of the Gen- 
eral Education Board. The visitors 
included Dr. Jules Bordet, the bacteri- 
ologist who, during his visit, received 
notice that he had been awarded the 
Nobel prize for the most notable med- 
ical research of the year; Dr. A. De- 
page, the surgeon; Dr. A. Dustin, Pro- 
fessor of Histology, and Dr. René 
Sand, Professor of Social Medicine, 
who has been affiliated with the Bel- 
gian Ministry of Hygiene. 


wm 


o 


TS Charities Board of Brussels 
and the University of Brussels, 
had long desired to cooperate in re- 
building, reorganizing and adequately 
supporting the medical school as part 
of the university, to the end that it 
might become a thoroly modern insti- 
tution in respect to facilities, equip- 
ment, support and-spirit—a model that 
would stimulate medical science, medi- 
cal education and medical practice, 
and thus make Brussels a center to 
which the people of all Europe might 
look for medical progress. 

In order that this project might be 
realized, it was proposed by the Uni- 
versity, the City and the Charities 
Board, that the present Hospital St. 
Pierre should be demolished, that ad- 
ditional space should be procured thru 
the condemnation of property and that 
on this enlarged site medical labora- 
tories and hospitals should be rebuilt, 
endowed and supported by the joint 
of the three parties above 
named, with the aid of the grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


® 


Popularity 


H RE and there may be found 

man so unpopular that if he 
ran ‘or office and got two votes, he 
woul’ be arrested for repeating. 


acti 








MOVE YOUR PLANT to CINCINNATI 


The center of population—of industry—of production 
—the city of dependable power—of American labor. 


Locate your factories in the city 
of lower-cost manufacturing—the 
concentric point of the nation’s 
enterprise—on the spot from which 
you can most conveniently and 
economically market your produc- 
tion; where you can most quickly 
and cheaply purchase your raw 
materials. 


Cincinnati buys and sells in the 
north, south, east and west with 
equal facility and advantage. Cin- 
cinnati is a rate breaking point for 
freight in all directions. Seven- 


We extend every assistance to manufacturers making investigation of Cincinnati’s 
manufacturing advantages. We have able commercial engineers who will come 
to you with data and details. Shall we come to you—or will you make us a visit? 


Write or wire H. J. HOOVER, Commercial Manager. 


The Union Gas & Electric Co. 


One of the Columbia Gas & Electric Co.’s Subsidiaries 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Because of these commercial ad- 
vantages we recently built in Cin- 
cinnati a great electric power plant 
to satisfactorily meet the needs of 
a large manufacturing metropolis. 


With this most modern power 
plant inAmerican equipped for mak- 
ing Dependable Power in large 
quantities, we can sell it cheaper 
than manufacturers can make it, 
or buy it from central stations in 
most other cities. 


teen trunk-line railroads give enor- 
mous capacity to transportation. 
































Depositary of I. A. of R. C. 


Our organization offers banking services, 
widely different in character, but all ex- 
pressive of the Spirit of Rotary. Whether 
you require a commercial or savings ac- 
count, investment, trust or fiscal agency 
facilities, you will find them at the 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Sts., Chicago 


Rufus F. Chapin, Rotarian, 
Vice President & Secretary 























TAGS OF EVERY KIND FOR EVERY PURPOSE 








PUT YOUR 
SHIPPING PROBLEMS 
UP TO US 
OUR BUSINESS 
IS MAKING TAGS 
THAT WILL 
DELIVER THE GOODS 





Modesty--not to mention Space 
compels us to refrain from enumerating the 1001 
different styles, colors and qualities of TAGS we 
manufacture--it would take a full page to do that 
and Jennings wants more money for a page 
than the boss has appropriated for the purpose. 
BUT! 
FOR REAL PERSONAL TAG SERVICE 
Don’t fail to call 


W. A. WARD E. M. ANDERSON W. P. CONLIN hike, 


ON-—FOR-or-—UP 


MARKING 
cCnICaGo NEWwaRK PiTTesuFO ann 


Or Any of Our Sales Offices in All Leading Cities 
American Tag Company 


FACTORIES 
6136-6163 S. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRICE TAGS 


—— 


123-126 SUSSEX AVE. 
NEWARK, Ff. J. 






























Who'll Buy? 
We can make your mailing 
list answer this question 


PERRY & ELLIOTT CO. 
Advertising and Printing 
11 HIGH STREET BOSTON 




















CAMP AHMEK 


ALGONQUIN PARK, ONTARIO 


Summer Camp for Boys 


Sons of Rotarians 
Character building. Best instructors. Jack Miner 
and Stuart Thompson, noted naturalists; Judge 
Jas. Edmund Jones, 30 yours camping experience 
with boys; Dr. C. H. Thomas, 25 years a Toronto 
practitioner; Frank Wood, Champion swimmer and 
athletic trainer. 

Boys met in Buffalo and Detroit 


Booklet 


TAYLOR STATTEN, Camp Director 


87 King St. East, Toronto, Ont. 
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Myers Patent 
Tin Boxes 


“The Label Sticks — 
Its Part of the Box” 


RUGGISTS who use these 
D Boxes stop labeling troubles, 
speed up store service, save 
time and temper, please their cus- 
tomers, and serve them better. 
MADE. BY 


MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Camden, N. J. 








Rotarian 
epesse John H. Booth 
j President 





PRODUCTS) , 





200,000,000 Square Feet 


of Concrete Floors Made 
Dustproof and Wearproof 
by the liquid chemical hard- 
ener Lapidolith. Do not let 
your floots disintegrate and 
dust. Just flush on 


JIAPIDOLITHE 
gg 


and save the unnecessary 
expense of repairs, retop- 
ping, and the deterioration 
of machinery and merchan- 
dise, due to flying concrete 
dust. 


Let us refer you to a 
Lapidolized floor in your 
city. 

Send for free literature 


and testimonials. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, 
Inc. 
Dept. 28 
264 Pearl Street, New York 


Wm. Hempstead 
J., Rotary Club 


Rotarian, 
Paterson, N. 


SONNEBORN ) _ 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 
UPHOLSTERING FURNITURE 
and 
AUTOMOBILES 





Mohair and Auto Top Ma- 
terial—Artificial Leather— 
Rubber Cloth 





Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 





The Landers Bros. Co. 
Dept. R-4, Toledo, Ohio 
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TO KNOW WHEN—YOU NEED A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and 
record exactly the minute letters, 
orders or other matters that come 
in and go out. 

Kasten’s Time Stamps are eco- 
nomical, built for long service, 
and they work quickly, smoothly 
and accurately. 

Send for catalogue showing styles 
and giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 
Room 400, 418 W. 27th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 




















Whose foot are you 
standing on? 


When someone stops advertising, 
Someone stops buying. 

When someone stops buying, 
Someone stops selling. 

When someone stops selling, 
Someone stops making. 
When someone stops making, 
Someone stops earning. 
When everyone stops earning, 
Everybody stops buying— 
Then the bread line. 


Don’t block the traffic— 
keep going. 











A complete analysis, including all essential facts 
ing to the above circulation is embodied in the détailed 
Audit Report issued by the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Copies may be had on application to the office of the 
above publication. 


THE ROTARIAN 


Excerpts from 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Publisher’s Statement 
Name of Publication, THe ROTARIAN. 
Town, Cuicaco; State, ILirnors 


For the six months period ending December 31, 
1920. 


Subscribers 


Net sales thru Newsdealers............+.- None 
APRS, BEET PATI cs bs os 002s eon tens SSOP 
Total Unpaid ........... Wasa eeeese ews & 846 
TOTAL AVERAGE DISTRIBUTION... ..57,545 

rtain- 


(Individual) .............56,699 
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HE ADVERTISING pages of 

THE ROTARIAN are open 
only to advertisers of acknowl- 
edged standing and respectability. 
Advertisements will not be accepted 
from those who are engaged in 
doubtful or irregular enterprises, 
or whose records give _ evidence 
even of a disposition to disregard 
correct business methods or recog- 
nized standards of commercial or 
professional honor. Advertising 
rates will be sent upon application. 
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The Fixer 


AILY and nightly, 
D He told the Almighty 


The things he deemed of great worth: 
And his wife took in sewing 

To keep things agoing, 

While he superintended the Earth 


resh Air 


without draft with the 
“COMMON SENSE’’ 


window 


Ventilators 













































































(made of plate glass) 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 
The* COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 


Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 


GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 























CAPABLE business woman desires connection 

with organization offering position with good 
future. Experience includes nine years as off- 
cial of manufacturing concern; twelve years in edi- 
torial and advertising work. Excellent references, 
In addition has been teacher, social worker, 
hostess and household manager. Free to travel. 
Address, M. E. B. c-o THe Rorarran, Chicago. 








CUSTER CARS Fe, 
Electrically Operated ; 
Charged from Lamp Socket 
Children’s Auto... .$150.00 
Invalid’s Car...... 290.00 
2 Passenger Adult.. 390.00 
Factory Truck... .. 350.00 
Factory to User, $25.00 with 
order; balance C.0. D. — $150.00 
CUSTER SPECIALTY C0O., Dayton, Ohio 














MARION INSTITUTE 


ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
Designated by War Department “Honor School 1920 
Complete preparatory and college courses. Unlimited 
private tutoring for every cadet without extra charge. 
National patronage. Superb equipment. Faculty 
from America’s greatest universities. Special A my 

‘da 


and Navy Department with unsurpassed rec 
success in preparing candidates for Government 
Academies. Coaching courses for entrance exaiina- 
tions, college courses such as recommended by Ad- 
jutant General for candidates whose certificates ‘ave 


been accepted. 
For catalog and information, address Z 
Col. W. L. Murfee, President Box E, Marion, Alabama 
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“WE PUT THE SNAP IN 
YOUR SNAPSHOTS” 


Kodak films developed, printed anc n- 
larged.. Write for price list. 


THE SALSBERY STUDIO, Cherokee, !owa 


C. W. Salsbery, Rotarian 














